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ERR HITLER’S speech on Tuesday contained 

little that was new. But he was more precise than 

he has been in the past on certain points, and the 
tone in which he dotted the “ i’s ” and crossed the “t's ” 
of previous pronouncements has done something to 
tevive hope. The general effect was spoilt indeed by a 
plenetic passage on the Eastern question. His chagrin 
a the conclusion of the Franco-Seviet pact is natural 
though. But who except himself has brought that about ? 
Nor do we doubt his sincere hatred of Bolshevism. But 
0 accuse Russia of aggressive designs on Germany or 
anyone else is not merely childish ; it lays the honesty of 
tis own professions open to the gravest suspicion. In 
hose professions he was profuse. He dwelt on the futility 
i war and on Germany’s desire for peace. He gave 
surances of correct behaviour in this quarter and in that. 
Granted the equality she is entitled to, Germany will co- 
‘erate for security ; she will not make mischief in Aus- 
tia; she will honour the Locarno Treaty; she will 
letate the demilitarised Rhineland; she will forswear 
he upsetting of territorial settlements by unilateral action. 


Equality and Armaments 


All that on the face of it is good—though it is still 
not quite clear what Hitler means by equality—“‘ equality 
in every respect”? as he now calls it. Presumably this 
implies a recognition of Germany’s claim to colonial 
mandates—a claim which many of us would have supported 
a few years ago, but which only the most callous or 
cynical can regard without misgiving since the ** Nordic ” 
Nazis have shown us their way with the “ inferior races.”’ 
But the question of immediate importance is armaments. 
Hitler is ready, if the rest of us agree, to abolish heavy 
guns and tanks and submarines—though Germany is 
still to have the biggest army of all the Continental Powers 
except Russia. He will be content with a navy only 
35 per cent. of the strength of the British, which would 
jeave it 15 per cent below that of the French. And what 
about the air? He would join in an agreement to protect 
the civilian population by the prohibition of air bombing 
outside the “ battle-zone.”” That we should welcome, 
despite the obvious difficulty of defining and respecting 
the limits of this zone in a war. But beyond this he is not 
prepared to go at present, though he suggests that such 
a beginning might lead ultimately to “ complete national 
outlawry of all bombing.” He declared in a rhetorical 
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flourish that Germany had not, and did not intend to have, Italy’s preparations.for war. Mr. Eden has been Making ME come 
ten thousand bombing planes. He did not say that he strenuous efforts; but no formula has yet been foun most © 
was eager for a reduction of the numbers which she and which will save everybody’s face without upsetting th Mio get 


other States have already piled up. 


The Answer to Hitler 


The speech has had a poor press on the Continent, 
where Hitler’s “ offers ” are not taken seriously. Our own 
militarists and isolationists join with the continental 
critics in treating it as humbug, or at least as affording no 
basis for discussion. The National Government, which is 
neither militarist nor isolationist, but only distracted and 
timid, gave its answer in Parliament on Wednesday. It 
will proceed with its plans for trebling the Air Force. 
This is a deplorable decision for believers in collective 
security. It is not, however, the whole of the answer. Mr. 
Baldwin said that Hitler’s speech was of the greatest import- 
ance and would have full and sympathetic consideration. 
That it certainly should have, and without delay, and we 
hope M. Laval will take the same view. For all its short- 
comings, Hitler’s pronouncement does open the door to 
renewed negotiations, with the aim not merely of tinkering 
at the problem of security, but of solving it by the only 
means by which it can be solved—the pooling of forces 
and the reduction of armaments. We agree with Major 
Attlee that what is called for now is a prompt reassembling 
of the Disarmament Conference. 


Roosevelt and Congress 


The rebuff administered to Mr. Roosevelt on the 
soldiers’ bonus is the sharpest incident of the kind in 
Congress since the repudiation of Wilson’s policy. The 
President chose to give a spectacular setting to the occasion. 
Never before had a veto message been read in person 
before the Houses in joint session. Mr. Roosevelt resolved 
upon this procedure, and upon the broadcast, despite his 
knowledge that for many months Congressmen had been 
worked upon by the most powerful lobby ever known in 
the Capitol, and that public sentiment on the issue had 
been inflamed by the Coughlins and Huey Longs. The 
House at once voted by 322 to 98 to override the veto, 
and the Senate presumably will follow. The Bonus Bill 
provides for an immediate dispersal of £440,000,000 to 
the “ veterans,” for whom, as the President rightly said, 
the Federal Government had shown throughout a “ proper 
and generous regard.” This sum would be added to a 
national deficit already standing at a stupendous figure, 
and the passage of the Bill, Mr. Roosevelt added, would 
put every congressional candidate under pressure for 
“‘ general pension legislation regardless of need or age.” 
That is undeniable. The House has a nominal Democratic 
majority of about two-thirds. This vote, therefore, is a 
startling symptom of the revulsion of public feeling since 
Mr. Roosevelt’s electoral triumph last November. It may 
well portend disaster both to the extension of the National 
Recovery Act and to the President’s Social Security Bills. 


The League and Abyssinia 


The League of Nations Council is, as we expected it 
would be, in sore trouble over the Abyssinian problem. 
Its difficulty has indeed been increased by the telegram 
from the Emperor of Ethiopia, in which he denounces 
the conduct of Mussolini in strong terms, and demands 
that the League shall support the Covenant and stop 








apple cart. The Italians, it seems, will not agree to th 
Council appointing a rapporteur or committee to jp. 
vestigate and report. The Abyssinians on their side ay 
equally reluctant to grant the concessions to Italy whic 
have been suggested and which, as it seems to them, 
would make their country into an Italian “ sphere f 
influence.” Some optimists still cherish the belief thy 
Mussolini is bluffing. If he is not, then it looks as if tk 
Council may soon be driven to make the choice that j 
is seeking so desperately to avoid. Either it must stané 
by the Covenant and take the risk of Italy leaving th 
League, or it must itself expose the impotence of th 
League, by throwing the Abyssinians to the wolves as j 
did the Chinese. 


The L.C.C. and Public Assistance 


The new arrangements proposed for the administration 
of Public Assistance in the L.C:C. area show no sign of 
that “ spendthrift ” policy which is sometimes attributed 
to local authorities under Labour control. Indeed, th 
most significant sentence in the report propounding the 
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new scheme of relief comes at the end, where it is statedqm™But G 
that, as the proposals are based on existing practice, nogm—produc 
additional expenditure is to be anticipated. The importance fiexports 
of the changes therefore lies not in increasing the amouniqmttat cot 
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of assistance, but in altering the methods of assessment 
and adjudication. The present practice of individud 
hearings before district sub-committees is to be largely 
superseded by assessment by salaried “ adjudicating 
officers,” subject to a right of appeal to the sub-committe, 
Moreover, the officers are to administer, subject to dis- 
cretionary variation in special cases, a standard scale 
relief, which lays down sums for single adults, pairs 









adults, adults with dependent children, and so on. Standardjdd to 
conditions are also laid down for taking available famiyfr,4 o: 
income into account on principles more generous than The ] 
those of the abandoned U.A.B. scheme. Rent allowances .‘.. 
are separately provided for, and so are winter fuel and oe 
special provisions for the aged and those in need of medica a 
treatment. Altogether, the proposals seem a workmanlik weld 
tackling of the problem, in its administrative aspecs# 
So Trade is Booming, After All pirike 
“ Trade is not bad,” said Mr. Chamberlain this week, os 





in defending his Budget before the House of Commons. 


Ost we 
“In many cases it is booming, and in many districts 
great difficulty of the employer is not to find work for the oor 
unemployed, but to find unemployed who have ti. j fe 
qualifications which are necessary to do the work whic im 
he has to offer.” Really, this is too much. Like mo be: 
dangerous untruths, it has a grain of truth in it; for OQ 
depression of recent years has seriously prejudiced tt Ris cs 
adequate training of newcomers for certain types ° eine 
highly skilled work. There are highly prosperous "4%. we 
dustries ; and there are areas in which unemployment 
not a very serious problem. But it is ludicrous to contenaa «of 
on the basis of these facts that trade is not bad. If tag ~ 
were good, should we have two millions of unemployed! b adva 
Would our great staple industries be drastically curtailitf its 
output, or Mr. Chamberlain be helping them to do thi 
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by exempting from taxation levies designed to elimina 
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redundant plant? Let us admit that this country has 
come through the past years of depression better than 
most others, and that our great resources have enabled us 
to get through without depressing the standard of living 
of the majority of the workers. So much is true, and 
noteworthy. But it is no excuse at all for complacency, 
or for denying the acuteness of a problem of which the 
height of our taxes and wrangles over the treatment of our 
teeming unemployed make us only too well aware. 


Meat 

The conversations between the British Government and 
the Dominions over the question of meat imports have 
resulted in deadlock. From 1932 to 1934 British meat 
imports from foreign countries fell by 9 per cent., whereas 
imports from Empire countries rose by 25 per cent. 
This, however, is not nearly enough to satisfy the 
Dominions, which still control less than half the total 
rade. They are standing out against the proposal to 
impose a levy on all meat imports, though it is suggested 
hat the levy on Empire imports should be at only half 


tion . . . . 
n fgmtne standard rate. They reject this method of raising 
utedfamftunds to subsidise the home live-stock producers unless it 


thames coupled with a further drastic restriction on meat 
thigmmports from foreign countries—especially the Argentine. 
But Great Britain cannot further “ quota” Argentina 
nroducts without seriously jeopardising both British 
exports to Argentina and the British capital invested in 
hat country. It is casy to sympathise with the Dominions, 
which fear a shrinking market in Great Britain as popu- 
ation begins to fall, whereas they have built up their 
ygricultural industries in expectation of an expanding 
demand. But we cannot afford to sentence either 
Denmark or Argentina to ruin; and some compromise for 
sharing the market will have to be reached. It follows 
at any attempt to expand live-stock production in this 
ountry ought to be strongly opposed, as it could only 
add to difficulties in the Empire and abroad. 


nd of the Dublin Strike 


The Dublin transport strike is at last over, after dragging 
bn for nearly eleven weeks. Remarkable obstinacy was 
hown by both parties to the dispute, and remarkable 
atience and good temper by the public. The temper 
ould no doubt have been worse but for the exceptionally 
ine weather during this long period of no trams or buses. 
Strike pay has cost the Trade Unions about £33,000, 
is said; what the shareholders in the company, the 



















vee hopkeepers and other sections of the community have 
OM Est we cannot say. The settlement is a compromise 
‘ ™i which the men secure substantial gains in wages. The 
a iginal trouble, which was the dismissal of a bus driver, 
hid lad long ago faded out of the picture, and the fight has 
noes one for better rates of pay and conditions. The 
- the. tates represent substantial rises for drivers and 
the mductors, depot and garage men. The total increase 
- the wages bill, it is estimated, will be well over £40,000 
; a pee Moreover, the Conciliation Board will now deal 
oll ith certain other grievances, and in particular with the 
_adfmccstion of a proper superannuation scheme. The 
| 

aan wk of any such scheme has been a serious evil; old 
aa len have been kept on by the Tramways Company up 
sling ) advanced ages, and younger men in consequence 


tevented from rising. It is clearly a case for an adequate 
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The Lancashire Coal Scheme 


One outstanding weakness of the Coal Mines Act of 
1930 was that it gave quite inadequate powers to enforce 
colliery amalgamations. A second was that while it set up 
machinery to regulate output and prices on orthodox 
cartel lines, it did nothing for the improvement of market- 
ing methods, though it was notorious that much of the 
most spectacular waste was occurring in this field. The 
Lancashire colliery owners have at last proceeded, under 
last year’s amending Act, to draw up a collective scheme 
for the unification of marketing arrangements. If this 
scheme, which has already been approved by a substantial 
majority of the owners, is now given statutory force, and 
so made to apply to the reluctant minority, there will be 
at any rate one county in which the problem of coal 
distribution can be handled on efficient lines. The Lan- 
cashire coalfield is not, of course, nearly so important as 
Durham, or South Wales, or Yorkshire. Its output is 
consumed chiefly on the spot and it owes its ability to keep 
in production despite a relatively high level of cost chicfly 
to its proximity to the consuming market. This makes a 
collective scheme easier to arrange than it can be in most 
of the other coalfields; but if the Lancashire scheme 
works, as it should, the way should be prepared by it for 
similar arrangements elsewhere. 


Jane Addams 


There has been no American woman to share the 
position achieved in public life by Jane Addams, whose 
death in her 75th year deprives Chicago of its most 
honoured citizen. The daughter of a pioneer settler on 
the prairie, she was caught in youth by the social passion 
of Tolstoy and by the practical example of Toynbee Hall. 
In 1889 she founded Hull House, the most famous of 
American city settlements. From this centre in the 
heart of the huge immigrant quarter of Chicago’s West 
Side, Miss Addams wielded for forty years an influence 
in civic service and social experiment which was world- 
wide. As first president of the Women’s International 
League she was known in all the capitals of Europe ; her 
friendships among the eminent men of her time were 
without number ; her power was exercised through a fine 
intelligence and a temper that was never ruffled. Twice 
in her long career Miss Addams aroused a violent storm— 
in 1912, when she entered politics as a supporter of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s progressive party, and in 1917 
when, inevitably, she stood against America’s entry into 
the war. Since 1919 she had been untiring in her effort 
to bring the United States into the task of world settlement. 
Her gifts were unique, and she leaves no successor. 





——————— ——— 


Next Week’s Literary Supplement | 
to the New STATESMAN AND NATION will include an } 
article by John Van Druten, a poem by Naomi 
| 
| 
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Mitchison, an unpublished letter by Conrad, and 
reviews by Gerald Barry, Harold Laski, L. B. Namier, 
Gerald Heard, John Hayward, W. J. Turner, Leigh 
Ashton, William King, Peter Quennell, Ellis Roberts 
and others. 
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AMERICA’S WHAT NEXT? 


Ong manifest absurdity naturally inclines men to believe 
in others. It is flagrantly absurd that the United States 
should go on year after year maintaining tens of millions 
of its population on open or disguised doles, allowing tens 
of millions more to revert to a condition of primary poverty, 
trying every expedient except that of setting those who 
have empty bellies to the task of making the wherewithal 
to fill them. And accordingly it is natural that more and 
more of the people of the United States should turn their 
thoughts towards palpably unworkable remedies for so 
palpably ridiculous a disease. The orthodox practitioners 
have failed to achieve recovery : why not try the cranks ? 

The unco’ orthodox will answer that the cranks have 
been tried already, and that they have failed. But in truth 
the cranks have not been tried, though one or two of them 
have been allowed to make a few experiments in a small 
way. From start to finish President Roosevelt, however 
dramatic he may have been in some of his methods, has 
been strictly orthodox in his aims. He has been trying 
to make American Capitalism work again as nearly as 
possible as it used to work in the good old days, with only 
secondary reforms made indispensable by the march of 
events. The very determination with which he has been 
standing out against the combined majority of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives over the Patman Bonus 
Bill shows how orthodox his intentions are. He is 
shocked that anyone should propose to put the veterans 
in funds by the terribly unorthodox expedient of printing 
a large quantity of new paper money. Such conduct 
would be inflationary, unsound, destructive of business 
confidence, fatal to the prospect of that perfect currency, 
stable over long periods in purchasing power, on which 
he has set his heart. He refuses to sanction any such sub- 
versive expedient, and, to do him justice, he has stated 
his reasons, alike on economic and political grounds, in 
a message to Congress which lacks neither force nor 
comprehensiveness. 

No; the cranks have not been given their head—yet. 
There is, in Mr. Roosevelt’s mind, all the difference in 
the world between printing a whole lot of mere 
““ greenbacks,” and enlarging the monetary circulation by 
the numerous expedients to which he has resorted one 
after another. It is orthodox to pump huge sums of money 
into circulation by means of Government borrowing 
and purchase of securities by the banks. It is orthodox to 
depreciate the dollar by buying gold on a large scale in 
the world market. It is even orthodox to buy silver at 
artificially high prices, and therewith enlarge the metallic 
basis of the currency. In fact, it is orthodox to do almost 
anything except simply print additional paper money 
without the pretence that it is backed by real assets. 

But to a growing mass of American opinion this fine 
distinction is coming to seem more and more unreal. 
What the people needs, they are saying with more and 
more insistence, is a larger income that will enable it to 
buy all the goods that it is in a position to produce. The 
workers are ready and waiting. There are plenty of 
factories, plenty of land and raw materials waiting to be 
worked. Everywhere there are mouths to be fed, bodies 
to be clothed and housed, needs material and immaterial 
alike to be satisfied. Only incomes are wanting—incomes 


——., 


ready in the consumers’ pockets, not buried in the ban}, 
as unusable working capital that no one can profitabjy 
set in motion. Give the consumers money to spend, anj 
the rest will follow. So, in varying accents, cry th 
supporters of the Patman Bill. So cry Senator } 
Long, Father Coughlin, Dr. Townsend, and a host of 
other enthusiasts, each with his following counted jp 
millions, or in thousands, or in mere hundreds. Together, 
these critics of Mr. Roosevelt’s policies make a powerfyj 
clamour. Unless he can bring real recovery by mor 
orthodox means, they are likely before long to bear hin 
down, and sweep his New Deal away in order to substitu 
for it a still Newer Deal of their own. 

Of course, when we dub “ orthodox” the expediens 
Mr. Roosevelt has already tried we do not mean that aj 
the orthodox approve of them, but only that for each an( 
all some authority deemed respectable can be found, 
Economists and bankers of the older schools may roundly 
call Mr. Roosevelt a dangerous revolutionary ; but he is 
only doing what younger economists have told him can 
done within the ambit of the capitalist system. Thes 
younger economists are not cranks, but merely “ pro 
gressives”’; but progressive “ reflation,” according t 
their several prescriptions, has not availed to bring th 
American crisis to an end. Something—a good deal—i 
has achieved. It has raised very greatly the real incomes 
of the farmers; it has done something to lessen u- 
employment and to raise the level of industrial production; 
and it has restored the banks to a condition of liquidity s0 
perfect that they are excellently placed for financing a new 
boom—if only there were one to finance. But there are 
three defects, in an ascending order of seriousness—the 
recovery has not gone nearly far enough to get most of 
the unemployed back to work or to give even most of the 
employed a decent standard of life; what recovery there 
has been has been achieved only by incurring a vast mass 
of new public debt; and finally it is plain that, if the 
Government were to stop pouring out money, the entire 
edifice would promptly collapse again. The business 
system, such as it is, depends on Mr. Roosevelt’s doles. 
American Capitalism has become a drug-addict, and seems 
more likely to demand an increasing than a dimini:hing 
dose. 


Take the dope away, say the unco’ orthodox. The 


patient will pass through a highly unpleasant time ; but 
he will recover in the end. But the President dare not, 
even if he would. No President dare. Very well, say the 
cranks. Let the patient try our alternative medicine. 
It is very pleasant to take ; for it consists simply of being 
given money for nothing. Try it, and you will soon see. 
At once it will pay the capitalist to put his factory back 
into production ; for people will be clamouring to buy his 
goods. Print enough money to get every producer back 
into full work ; and then stop printing. What can there 
be inflationary in doing that? There follow estimates, 
varying according to the estimator’s capacity for optimism, 
of the magnitude of America’s potential productive 
resources. But, however fantastic some of these estimates 
are, they are apt to get believed, because it is evident (0 
everybody that great productive resources are lying 
unused, and that, as far as the material factors go, Ameri 
could produce far more than is being produced, or thal 
was produced even in 1929. 

Up to a point, then, are not the cranks perfectly right’ 
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Exaggerated as their estimates may be, are not their 
fundamental arguments sound? Should not incomes 
suffice to buy all that can be produced, up to the point at 
which more goods come to be less valued than more 
jeisure ? Should not all productive resources actually be 
used, up to this optimum point ? Of course they should be, 
and of course they would be in any society in which 
economic affairs were reasonably well managed. But— 
and here the trouble begins—can this full use of resources 
be made compatible with the survival of production for 
profit—with the whole system of private enterprise to 
which there still seems to most Americans to be no 
American alternative? The cranks think it can; and 
therein, rather than in their desire to print more money, 
lies their crankiness. Mr. Roosevelt and his advisers think 
it cannot; and therein they are almost certainly right. 

For if the consumers are to get incomes for nothing, 
and the producers to get incomes for producing as well, 
will there not be far too much income instead of too little ? 
Will not prices rise irresistibly towards a new inflationary 
boom, to be followed by another collapse ? Or, alter- 
natively, will not the rewards to the producers have to be 
so cut down as to destroy the incentives on which private 
enterprise relies ? The President and his advisers are as 
unable as the bankers and the leaders of Big Business to 
visualize the American economic system working under 
these conditions. Consequently, they draw the line at 
printing paper money to supplement the consumers’ 
incomes, and go on trying to bring back prosperity by 
creating more and more producers’ credits which nobody 
wants to take up. 

What else are they to do? American Socialism is still 
negligible as a political force. Moreover, even mild doses 
of Socialism are quite incompatible with the glorious 
American Constitution. Currency, on the other hand, is 
undeniably a Federal matter; and the Supreme Court 
would not be able to say Dr. Townsend nay. The moral 
is that, unless President Roosevelt can make his schemes 
go a good deal better than they have been going since the 
very early days of the New Deal, the cranks will be likely 
to get their turn at the helm. What they will make of it 
heaven knows. Perhaps their historic function is to clear 
the ground for that fundamental reconstruction which 
President Roosevelt will not and cannot attempt, because 
itis both beyond his range of vision and outside the present 
bounds of practical American politics. 


“EL ORENS” OF ARABIA 


Lorp RosEBERY, speaking of Cromwell, once said that when 
a practical mystic comes down upon the world he is irresistible. 
Lawrence was a practical mystic, and by that phrase I have 
always explained to myself the secret of his power and his 
immense réclame. When I was in his company I knew by 
some silent means of communication that I was close to a 
concentrated being acting from a high hidden motive. And 
essentially he was a man of action. Thus the originally shy 
scholar and archaeologist, whose exterior at the first view was 
quite unimpressive, could, once he was given a sitting with 
anyone, produce a powerful effect. Actually the whole romantic 
Lawrence legend sprang from a breakfast with Allenby, at 
which he unfolded his plan for providing the C.-in-C. with a 
hew right flank in the desert and beyond Jordan, and asked for 
‘normous sums of money. It looked like a wild-cat scheme 
for a “ scallywag show ” with amateur organisation and direc- 
ton, Naturally some of Allenby’s staff rated it no higher. 


Allenby, however, gave Lawrence the patient hearing which 
he had earned by the work he had already done, and the per- 
suasive personality of the small quiet man sank in. The 
interview ended with a firm promise to back the scheme and 
find the money, In the end it ran to millions in gold. The 
Arabs would take no paper, and when the war was over gold 
was so common and silver so scarce that you could have a 
sovereign or a Turkish pound for a handful of small silver. 
Lawrence’s influence naturally went up with a leap, and indeed 
one distinguished administrator of the time said: “ If I had 
had gold in seven figures to distribute, I wouldn’t have made 
kings in Arabia. I should have become king! ” 

In the war the Arab Bureau was formed in €airo as an off- 
shoot of Army Headquarters. It was staffed with experts 
who were also romantics—Hogarth, Lawrence, Cornwallis, 
Gertrude Bell, the two Claytons. Their business was to 
encourage the Sharif of Mecca to revolt against the Turks, 
and to assist the Allies. This was a sound scheme, and Law- 
rence soon showed that the Arabs could be turned to good 
military account. But he dreamed a grand romantic dream in 
which it was his destiny by Divine guidance to help to create a 
great Arabian nation, one people from the Mediterranean to 
Mosul and from the Red Sea to the Shatt-el-Arab. He 
formed a fast friendship with Faisal, the Sharif Hussein’s 
equally romantic and magnetic son, whom he conceived as 
the great instrument in thi; work. 

Militarily all went well. Faisal and Lawrence did excellent 
work beyord Jordan, keeping pace with Allenby’s advance. 
Then came the moment for te business of the dream. After 
Allenby’s last great victory, Lawrence put Faisal into a Ford 
car and hustled him into Ca nascus ahead of Allenby’s leg- 
weary cavalry. When the British arrived they found Faisal 
in possession and a provisional government proclaimed. 

It was a fatal error. For meanwhile other romantics had 
been dreaming quite different dreams which could not but 
shatter the vision that Faisal had pictured to the Sharifian 
Arabs. Aithur Balfour and the Rothschilds had dreamed the 
Jewish National Home in Palestine ; and Mark Sykes and the 
French had agreed upon a French Syria (which by the way 
was to include even Mosul). 

Faisal and Lawrence, in Arab dress, went to Paris, and for a 
time a compromise was patched up. The French received 
a mandate for Syria, but agreed to accept Faisal as its prince. 
Faisal, however, made himself quite impossibic. He openly 
expressed his hatred of the French to all who approached him. 
In 1920 he had himself proclaimed King in Damascus, and 
with Lawrence’s British gold organised a rebellion against the 
British administration in Mesopotamia. The French drove 
him out of Syria and we crushed the rebellion in Mesopotamia, 
which however cost many lives. 

Then Lawrence began to realise that his destiny and mission 
were in part illusion, that he had held out hopes to the Sharifian 
Arabs which could never be fulfilled. 

He achieved one astonishing feat of recovery. At the Cairo 
Conference in 1921, Mr. Winston Churchill, with Lawrence 
at his elbow, arranged that Faisal, expelled from Syria, should 
be given the throne of the new kingdom of Iraq, a country on 
the far side of the desert where his family had no roots. The 
Sharifian family thus appeared to be doing very well. Hussein 
was King of the Hedjaz, where one son Ali, was to succeed 
him. Faisal was to rule Iraq, another son, Abdulla, to rule 
Transjordan. 

But a greater power in Arabia than the Sharifian family 
was astir. In the South at Riyadh, Ibn Saud, a man with 
whom unfortunately Lawrence had had no contacts, could 
not allow himself to be encircled by his hereditary ecaemies, 
the Sharifian family, sitting on thrones set up by Lawrence. 
He marched to Mecca and drove them from the Hedjaz. 

Lawrence’s misery was complete. He realised that he had 
held before the Sharifian Arabs a prospect which could never 
be realised. He felt that they had been betrayed. 

In the Air Force he sought escape and action, a means of 
carrying on the business of living after his life’s work had 
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failed and his real life was over. When he came to India he 
told his friends that his one desire was to die. This I believe 
to have been true. 

But Lowell Thomas had made him a legendary hero for boys 
and girls all over the world. He became for the public a 
mystery man. And a mystic who does not seek publicity 
and has lost interest in living is just the man who can by no 
means escape it. 

I do not think Lawrence’s political, as opposed to military, 
adventures in Arabia were well inspired, and I do not think 
that the biographer who has sought to represent him as one 
of the greatest military geniuses of all time has done him a 
service. But he was a wonderful and romantic Briton, whose 
name will be remembered in the East. He falls into the line 
with Hester Stanhope, Laurence Oliphant, Doughty, Gertrude 
Bell, Aubrey Herbert and others who have loved the Arab 
lands. And the desert has a way of producing masters of the 
English tongue, of whom Lawrence was one. 


ARTHUR MOORE 


A WEEKLY DIARY 


Tose whose attention is concentrated on the passionate 
questions that divide nations and parties are, perhaps, apt to 
forget a number of solid achievements which make our time 
(whatever the near future may have in store) less unpleasant, 
for the bulk of unpolitical men and women, than any former 
period. This has been brought home to me by reading a 
number of unpublished letters belonging to the ’sixties and 
’seventies of the nineteenth century, the very heyday of 
Victorian optimism and complacency. Although the writers 
were well-to-do, and sheltered by their position from personal 
experience of the worst evils of their time, they nevertheless 
mention many things which would compel even the most 
resolute pessimist to admit that in some ways the world has 
improved. Consider, for example, the position of women, and 
the state of public health. 

Mill’s Subjection of Women was published in 1869, and 
during the ’sixties the movement for “‘ women’s rights ” began. 
It had to combat two obstacles—the belief that women are 
insensitive (which was applied to those who were poor), and 
the belief that they are too “ noble ” to be sullied by contact 
with the sordid intrigues of politics (which was applied to 
those who were rich). The former theory has always been 
held by male peasants, who have in most countries compelled 
their wives to do most of the work in the fields ; but it took 
new forms with the rise of modern industry. One of my 
grandmothers, writing from Venice in 1872, gives a typical 
example: ‘‘ To-day we went to see a manufactory of beads. 
They are made on a gas-light which burns between the worker 
and his hands. Each man had between his face and the flame 
a glass screen; the women doing exactly the same thing had 
none. I asked why, and was answered: “ Le donne son piu 
forti e non se ne curano, non é vero?” said the overseer to 
the women, but none answered. How ill they behave to 
women everywhere!” The admission of women to the vote 
may not have achieved all that its advocates hoped, but it 
does in the long run make this sort of thing less common. 
In a lighter vein, the same grandmother mentions a successful 
case of direct action: ‘“‘ Did you read the story of the Corsican 
lady (only 21) who shot her husband whom she found in bed 
with her nurserymaid? She has been acquitted on the plea 
that a man in the same position would not have been punished. 
You see we are getting our rights, but in an odd way.” 

My other grandmother, although behind the scenes she 
had had a great influence on politics (which had won her the 
nickname of “‘ deadly nightshade ”’), opposed votes for women, 
on the ground that politics are degrading. She wished them 
to have justice in other respects, but only as a result of male 
magnanimity. “I cannot shut my eyes,” she said, “ to what 


woman has already been—the equal, if not the superior, of 













men in all that is highest and noblest and loveliest.” «| 
recoil from the notion of the woman in public life and strif, 
and turmoil in which men will always be the vast majority.” 
She would have shuddered to think that she was an ally of 
the owner of the Venetian bead factory. 


* . . 


The increase in human happiness brought about by th 
discovery of micro-organisms and their action is in all likelihood 
greater than the coincident decrease caused throughout the MB, 
same period by political and economic misgovernment. acent 

My parents and grandparents were unusually intelligent and 
by no means poor ; yet their lives were made constantly wretched 
by ill-health, serious illness and death. The common cold, 
for instance, seems such a notable evil in our time that it js 
difficult to imagine it worse ; but it used to be a much mor 
dreadful affliction. Nowadays, if we are strong, and live ip 


of the fi 
of relati 
shich i 
pilities : 
life, anc 


the country, we may escape with two or three colds a year, HiBdo not 
In 1870 we should certainly, in the same circumstances, have Mtheir us 
had at least twelve, and one or two of them would probably Miihat an 
have developed into something worse. In my grandfather Hite wid 
Russell’s family, colds were so constant that they became , Mor the t 


public joke. In 1873, when my grandfather ardently supported 
Bismarck in his struggle with the Pope, Punch had a cartoon 
representing “a very diminutive Lord Russell, with his 


knowles 
ducatic 
fons or 


handkerchief in his hand, standing by a colossal Prince MMs not 
Bismarck, who is wielding the sword of ‘ No Popery,’ and Mijexpert | 
saying, ‘ Go it, Bismarck, pitch into him! Id ha’ done it Hijyaluabk 


statesm: 
to passi 


myself, only I have such an AWFULLY BAD COLD.” 

The decline in the virulence of colds has, of course, much 
to do with the decrease in the number of our mufflers and 
petticoats ;, but I think it is due more to knowledge of the 
process of infection. It used to be thought a proof of nobility 
for a woman to continue to visit her family and friends while 
suffering from a streaming cold; and while she sneezed 
incalculable numbers of germs about them, her victims would 
murmur sympathetically, “ So unselfish ; always thinking of 
others before herself.” 

More serious infections were often spread in the same way, 
and more often still by letters. On October 7th, 1870, one of 
my grandmothers wrote to my mother from the house of 
another married daughter to say that the daughter’s children 
had scarlet fever, and she continued to write almost daily, 





until, on October 28th my brother was taken ill with the same one 
disease, and no one could imagine why. My mother wrote The 
to my grandmother: “I am so glad it happened before you setting 
came as I should have thought you brought it. There is none Fast— 
about here.” My parents both caught the fever themselves, — 
and I believe that my father never recovered his former health. tien of 
It is horrible to think of all the mothers of large families B® —Dail 
unwittingly spreading misery in this way. A woman with 
eight children had usually about sixty-four grandchildren, and 
if one of these fell ill of an infectious disease, it was almost BR peyer ; 
inevitable that the remaining sixty-three should be infected such a 
through the medium of her affectionate letters. —in he 
x s in Sun 
We are still lamentably ignorant, but we have become Wha 
“‘ germ-conmscious,” occasionally, indeed, to ludicrous excess. puppy 
Some well-brought-up children during the Great War confused Jubilee 
Germs and Germans ; having been inspired with a wholesome ma 


horror of both, they imagined them as one fearful race of 
bogeys. P. G. Wodehouse, in one of his books, tells of 4 
small boy, who, after being kept sealed up all his life in a0 “Te 


aseptic nursery and shielded from all contact with the dirty ae 
external world, met his father one day, and asked in horror, Tomy 
“ Are you a germ?” 
To the uneducated, however, the Germ is still insufficiently 

terrible. I heard recently of a woman who took her month-old I nx 
baby to see a family of cousins who were suffering from measles; “a a 
with the deliberate intention of infecting it. She thought 1 on 
would be better for the baby to “ get it over young.” Th HI have 


baby’s measles developed into pneumonia and it died ; where: HM “anor 
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«1 spon the woman wept a great deal and said it must be the Will 

rife of God. Instances could be multiplied a thousand times. 

ty.” Anyone who has had much acquaintance with uneducated 

of Ippeople knows that public attempts to improve their health 
ve often encountered furious and superstitious opposition ; 
his must continue to be so until physiology and hygiene are 
nade compulsory subjects in all schools. 

the *x . + 

ood Nature, in a recent Jubilee number, reviewed the scientific 

the MiBadvances since 1910, and to those whose attention has been 
ncentrated on politics, it is surprising to find that the war 

and Micaused no scientific slackening except during the actual years 

hed [Mmof the fighting—and even during those years the general theory 

old, (fof relativity was first published. Men of science, to an extent 


t is MBwhich is quite novel, are impressed by their public responsi- 
silities ; they know both what science can do to improve daily 
in iif, and what it is doing to make war more destructive. They 
ear, [do not readily adopt party labels, and perhaps when they do 
heir usefulness is not always increased. But I do not think 
hat anyone acquainted with their mental temper can doubt 
he wide prevalence among them of political disinterestedness, 
ot the tragic failure of statesmen to profit by their specialised 
mowledge. In all this, the fault lies largely with elementary 
cducation, which does too little to eradicate popular supersti- 
ions or to teach the rudiments of a scientific attitude. There 
> not sufficient channels of communication between the 
expert and the ordinary man, so that the little rivulets of 
aaluable knowledge are lost in the sands of prejudice, and the 
statesman, who depends upon a wide public, finds the appeal 
9 passion essential to his political survival. 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 














THIS ENGLAND 


uld Our prize of 5/- for the contribution at the head of the 
column goes this week to Mr. A. H. Jennings. 

of M All cuttings should be addressed to “This England,” 10 
eat Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. . 

ay; The Scout movement teaches you to be good citizens, and not 


Of I koow anything about politics.—Rover Scout explaining the aims of 
of the movement. 


ren 

ly, I wonder how many people appreciated the beauty of London’s 
me night sky during Jubilee week ? 

ote The unusual beauty and brilliance of the three planets—Venus 


Ou setting in the West, Mars overhead, and Jupiter mounting from the 
East—seemingly contributed their share, with the nation’s beacons, 


i. to the tribute to our King. 

‘ Curiously enough, they obscured their radiance with the termina- 
th. J tion of the Jubilee illuminations beneath them on Sunday night. 
1eS —Daily Telegraph. 
ith 
nd 


: ... the national mind is nearing the conviction that Nature was 
0S never intended to tolerate the interpolation of non-natural features— 
ied such as metal railings and other products of the foundry and factory 

—in her scheme of things.—From review of The Beauty of Britain, 
in Sunday Times. 


- What could be a more LOYAL REMINDER of this year than a 
SS. puppy? Years of devoted love will be given you by the Special 
ed Jubilee Pups, waiting to be chosen at BELL. MEAD KENNELS, 
me Haslemere. Come and pay a visit to this little World of Boarding, 
of Show, and For Sale Dogs !—Advt. in Times. 


an “It is idle . . . to talk of the wickedness of killing, because if and 

rty #® When the next war comes men will think only of the nobleness of 

or, dying,” said the Lord Chief Justice (Lord Hewart) opening a 
Territorial Drill-hall at Radcliffe (Lancs.) on Saturday.—Western Mail. 

uy 

old I notice that Miss Clemence Dane, in her article on “ Few 

eS, men marry their first loves” refers to Lilith as being Adam’s first 

it Me Ove and not Eve. 

he Can any of your readers tell me where this supposition first arose ? 
I have seen this mame referred to in Marie Corelli’s writings, but 

re- “annot trace it in the Bible.—Daily Marl. 





Many people, he said, lived in the slums solely that their 
children might be enabled to attend Church schools.—Alan 
Chorlton, M.P., reported in Manchester Evening News. 


MAIDENHEAD AS “A RIVAL TO GOMORRAH ” 
Full-page headline in Evening Standard. 


F Her (Mrs. Siegfried Sassoon’s) loveliness has a lyric quality, which 
is fitting considering that her husband is one of our most distinguished 
poets. —Vogue. 


BACK IN THE NORTH 


[Mr. John Brown, who was once a miner, had his first article “A 
Poor Student Looks at Oxford,” printed in this paper on January 6th, 
1934. His second book “I Saw for Myself,” is published this month.] 


In spite of the pundits of Tabernacle Street, prolonged 
unemployment has not bred Bolsheviks in this country. That 
it has produced a small /umpen-proletariat class is undeniable. 
I met men of twenty-eight and thirty on Tyneside who have 
never worked in their lives and hope that they never will. 
Married “on the Guardians,” they have reared families in 
squalor and wretchedness. They have grown to manhood 
without undergoing the disciplining processes of military or 
industrial service. Nothing is to be hoped for from them. 
They tend to become characterless and shifty and will joia 
any new movement which promises a couple of shillings a 
week more. At election times they will no doubt vote for the 
people who promise them the biggest doles—if indeed they 
take the trouble to vote at all. Fortunately, they are few in 
number. But they are multiplying at a slow but visible rate. 

This social problem is not so important as that of the younger 
women. At one time women in the north of England had a 
great reputation for being “house-proud.” Steps were 
scrubbed before 8 a.m., and windows and knockers—always 
good pointers—were shining bright testimonials to the 
happiness of the home. But the girls in the Northumberland 
and Durham towns are growing up in a very different 
atmosphere to-day. Unemployment always means domestic 
discord. Parental authority is undermined, and pleasant 
homes become little more than depressing dormitories. Girls 
in search of a little pleasure or excitement are driven to leave 
their own neighbourhoods. A frivolous, superficial, work- 
hating mentality develops in the course of time. Nor can the 
mothers escape part of the responsibility. Many of them have 
neglected to coach their daughters in household duties. The 
result has been a rapid decline. Many girl wives are quite 
incapable of cooking a meal, and make little effort properly to 
look after their two- or three-roomed flats. Compared with the 
standard maintained by the German or Dutch housewife, that 
of many younger women in the north of England is deplorable. 

In mining villages like Marsden, Whitburn, and Ryhope, 
this is very noticeable, while such big towns as Middlesbrough, 
Hartlepools, and Sunderland, are particularly affected. Regular 
work is the normal discipline of character and body, and a 
necessary condition of self-respect and social utility in a man, 
and this is true to an even greater extent in the case of the 
young woman of to-day. 

The welfare centres attract only a tiny percentage of un- 
employed people, and are faced with difficulties arising from 
political opposition. I should estimate that the attendance at 
the average billiard hall is ten times greater than that at the 
welfare centre, at most times of the day. Prices have been 
lowered, and around each table there is always a group of 
watchers, no matter how fine the weather outside. Politically, 
there are few signs of increased activity. A large amount of 
money has been spent on Fascist propaganda, with complete 
lack of success. The more radical parties are slowly 
expanding, but interest in meetings, demonstrations, and 
propagandist marches is slackening. Weariness and cynicism 
may be said to predominate in the minds of those who would 
normally be attracted into this field. I am quite certain, 
however, that this is only a temporary phase—a prelude to 
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faith. The masses in the north are waiting for leadership, 
and they will rally behind the individual who proclaims a 
policy and a programme which voices their unspoken hopes 
and thoughts. 

The bookmaking industry has survived as strong as ever 
before, in spite of awkward legislation and the rise of “ totes ” 
and “ pools.” In some of the big towns several hundred men 
are permanently employed in taking bets on horses, dogs and 
football teams. There are still queues outside the big ready- 
money offices at mid-day each day—it would require scores of 
police to make any impression. A new development is the 
“‘ penny bookie,” who calls on his clients. They have regular 
rounds, which are carefully built up, and accept slips enclosing 
2s little as a penny. Threepence is the minimum with the 
majority of ready-money layers. It was sixpence in 1929. In 
towns which boast a League football team the unemployed 
save their coppers for the fortnightly home matches, and 
watching the big crowds streaming out of the grounds it is 
hard to realise that the economic depression is so acute. 

There have been some remarkable shiftings in the relative 
positions of different classes of workers in the last five years. 
The higher ranks of merchant service officers, who at one 
time could be reckoned as belonging to the lower middle class, 
have been very thoroughly proletarianised as a result of the 
new conditions in their industry. Hundreds of the higher 
paid clerks and salesmen have been “ reduced to the ranks ” 
in like manner. I saw men who, I was assured, swore in 1931 
that they would “ never draw any dole,” queueing up at the 
relief office. On the other hand, there has been a definite 
raising of the status of certain classes of skilled worker, notably 
in the electrical trades, where they are fairly assured of steady 
work. In the older days Hartlepools and Tynemouth mothers 
looked on junior officers and engineers as “ good catches ” for 
their daughters. They know better now. 

How are the unemployed filling their enforced leisure hours ? 
There is still a proportion which looks for work, but the 
majority have leng since given up the hopeless quest. There 
are books—the public libraries and the “ 2d. a week”’ places 
are crowded. Walks—men go off alone or in pairs every after- 
noon in increasing numbers. Beer—there are more people in 
the public houses than one would expect. Even in Jarrow, 
where in 1932 a customer was something of an event in many 
houses, there are groups of men in most bar-rooms before 
closing time. But there has been a rapid decline in beer 
consumption in the last few years, and the younger generation 
has never acquired the habit. Cinemas have far outstripped 
other outside influences. If it is true that hero worship is an 
instinct deeply rooted in humanity, the young people of the 
North-east area seem to express it in an absorbed interest in 
their favourite stars. Local and national politicians arouse no 
enthusiasm—which is perhaps not very surprising—and other 
public figures are never discussed. But the private lives of 
Mr. Clark Gable and Miss Merle Oberon and their like are 
apparently as well known as the multiplication table. I have 
been wondering what effect this continual homage to celluloid 
celebrity will have on plastic minds. After all, old, baggy- 
trousered platform men have little chance against exquisitely 
groomed, handsome and vital young men and women when it 
comes to drawing power, and the tempo and technique of a 
Hollywood film sets a standard which cannot be approached 
by ordinary mortals trying to imptove a devastated area. 

In the course of a tour of the two counties I met no one who 
believed that any kind of sudden prosperity lay ahead for 
Northumberland or Durham. A Jarrow business man spoke 
hopefully of the reopening of the local steel works and blast 
furnaces, but concluded: ‘‘ We’ve had so many false alarms 
up here, and nothing’s been done yet.” In Gateshead, house- 
wives and unemployed men I met ridiculed the “ New Deal 
for the North-east ” talk. I found similar reactions in Middies- 
brough and Newcastle among the workers, who have lost faith 
in paient panaceas. It was the same further north. A woman 
in a little cottage at Alnwick, not far from the, famous castle, 
described the hardness of her lot without any bitterness or 












striving for effect. She worked perhaps sixteen hours a dz 
looking after the many needs of her big family. Hope for th 
future? “‘ At one time I thought things would get bette 
pretty quick,” she said, “ but now we’re used to it. When] 
see these pictures of people enjoying themselves in the paper 
it makes me mad sometimes, but you’ve got to grin and bey, 
it.” “‘ Grin and bear it ””—I must have heard that exptessign 
at least half a dozen times in Northumberland. It is trite, 
but expresses the rough philosophy of the Northerner: as wel 
as anything can. 

In villages such as Corbridge and Blaydon the people I me 
seemed to have as little understanding of what was happening 
around them as if they lived in the heart of Surrey. A group 
of farmers made me angry when they agreed that the un. 
employed would “ never work so long as they’ve got the dole.” 
They quoted instances of men they knew who preferred 3o;, 
benefit to 46s. wages. Of course, there are people like that~ 
no one of understanding would deny it. In every body of 
men there is a fraction of wastrels. But to libel the half. 
million people drawing relief in the North-east area as work- 
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shies, because of the exceptions, showed blindness and cra; 7 wi 
obstinacy. or 
In southern’ and central Durham the unemployed miner N ‘. 
had lost hope of the pits reopening, and many of them wer HE. rs r 
concentrating on sport. At Whitburn a young miner said: at 
“ Ah’ll nivor gan doon the pit again, that’s sartin, so Ah might we of 


as well try to pick up something else.” He was in his garden, 
where he spent most of his days. His attitude was echoed 
further south in the county. At Annfield Plain old miner 
told me that they could “‘ make nothing ” of the young fellows, 
whose outlook on life was so different from their own. And 
there was something in their rather pathetic plaint. The 
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coming of the bus, the making of new roads, and the remarkable be 
educational facilities offered by the County Council have made y wer 


a remarkable change. How can the older generation under- 


“ rs ispraise: 
stand the young men of the North-east? Growing up ina 





warring and crumbling world, to find that there is no place ren 
for them in society. Defeat is succeeded by determination or ae 
despair, which in turn gives way to cynicism or demoralisation. HM. o¢ , 
I went back to my old queue at the Wawn Street Labour ae 
Exchange in South Shields. Many of the men who had stood rely | 
alongside me in 1932 were still there. I looked for those who Hig 





had just started to draw benefit before I was thrown off. Their 


clothes were shabby or ragged, some were unshaven, but all — 
seemed fairly resigned. What were they thinking about? any far 
The horse that would win the big race that day. Threepence out 
on an outsider might bring back a whiff of old times. They only ¢ 
did not hate the Government or the social system. They did on 
not seem to hate anything. Three years had slightly numbed @... -" 
them. Their only thought for the future seemed to be “ What #.. for 
next ?” ¢ tenth 
Although the life in the North-east to-day is a long-diawn- BB iiont y 
out tragedy, few of the players are conscious of the fact. sbably 
Tyneside, Wearside, and Tees-side are as doggedly good- come 
humoured as in the “ big money days” of 1910, An un- ry pre 
employed North Shields carpenter symbolised this spirit when ry no 
he said: “I’m going to ask the corner bookie to stamp MY HB you14 
card—I’ve been working for him long enough!” the mc 
It is a 

ANYTHING FOR A CHANGE Bost 
< possibh 

, ’ mless 

On Tuesday night, after a Cambridge Union debate, a motion Bij, «. 
that “it is high time that Oxford won the boat-race ” Wa BiBy are 9 
carried by 118 votes to 111. What is chiefly surprising about partic 
this is that the majority was not larger. Do the 111 opponents HM... i. | 
of the motion really like the prospect of a world in which Hi ,,. pa 
Cambridge will win the annual boat-race for ever and ever? HiBpii.1, ; 
Schoolboys may dream such dreams about the sporting vins to 
triumphs of their schools, but, as we grow older we becom B® ... lk 
bored even by a monotony of victory. We welcome U0 &.. },... 


certainty as something that gives zest to games, and console me 
ourselves for deftat by talking of the “ glorious uncertainty 
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day this or that sport, whether cricket or football or horse- 
the cing. What many people now long for is the restoration of 
‘ct TE element of “ glorious uncertainty” to the University 
11MM race. Year after year, for weeks before the race, expert 
ts Titers in the newspapers do their utmost to persuade us that 
‘cat H.. “ glorious uncertainty ” has returned at last. Every time 
on HS . Oxford crew with the aid of wind and tide shows a glimmer 
Mt, Hr good form during training, we are invited to believe that 
‘cl Mi smbridge has good cause to go pale. Never till the day of 

race are we permitted to know that Oxford has no more 
Net Msnce of winning the race than the Corinthians have of 
Ung WR isning the Football Cup. If we realised this in advance 
°UP Ho would go to the trouble of seeing the race? Specialists 
~~ rowing might still take delight in an exhibition of fine 
le, manship, but the ordinary man likes to see a contest in 
30: Bich there is some doubt as to the issue. He likes best those 
'~ BR .cbies in which there is at least a chance of the favourite’s 
| of eae defeated. He may want the favourite to win, but he 
most pleasantly excited when he believes that victory will 
otk aE be won without a challenge. He would not drive a mile 
48S TE see the greatest horse in the world “ walking over” the 
Nor is it only in sport that we dread monotony. We cry 
vert Mt for change in every department of life. We seek it in 
¢ clothes we wear, in our artistic tastes, in our politics. The 
aves of fashion are merely the slaves of the passion for 
let, Mange. An ugly new fashion takes the place of a beautiful old 
ocd TR hion merely because beauty itself becomes unbearable and 
1S wearable when custom has staled it for ever. The fluctua- 
WS; ions of artistic taste have a similar origin. We become bored 
And y the best as well as by the worst. The modern reaction against 
Victorians was not due to the fact that we had found out 
able HR. Victorians. The Victorians remained as good as ever— 
ade y were certainly a great deal better than most of those who 
det- Te raised them—but we longed for a change and preferred 


. * Hien new minnows to old whales. In order to justify our love 
“act TE change, of course, we have to pretend that the latest change 


1 OF 
ion. 


a change for the better, and we offer up the reputa- 
ons of dead writers as a sacrifice to our hatred of monotony. 
Ur Bie are like the man who voted for the banishment of Aristides 


rs rely because he ultimately grew tired of hearing him 
te ised. 

I can sympathise with those musical critics who occasionally 
oe y out in protest against concert programmes including too 
Ut BBxy famous masterpieces. I myself am of the opinion that 
wo world contains only a few pieces of music worth listening 


only a few pictures worth looking at, and only a few books 
rth reading ; but, at the same time, if we were limited to 
ese, we should become so weary of them that we should 
ig for a dip into the second-best, the third-best, or even 
¢ tenth-best as a change. I hear so little music that I am still 
tent with the best ; but, if I were a musical critic, I should 
vbably groan at having to listen for the thousandth time to 
same old lovely masterpieces. Some one has said that 
ty great composer ought to be neglected for a generation 
ty now and then. At the end of a generation of neglect, 
vould be “‘ high time for a change,” and we should all be 
the mood to enjoy him again. 
lt is a mark of the political genius of the English people 
: E at they invented the party system in politics, and so made 
possible for the citizens at intervals to give a comparatively 
mless expression to their hatred of monotony. Under the 
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ae: glish system, if you are tired of being governed by one party 
ha Vare always offered another one to take its place. You may 
eu particularly like the other party, but you vote for it because 
hich t¢ is nothing you long for more at the time than to get rid 
a the party in power. So great is the passion for change in 
des lish politics that after a time the party in power itself 
ome AS “° Show signs of weariness like a child that has sat 
yor Pt00 long. At this stage the Government may cling to 

Ke, but it is bored as it clings, and, being bored, it goes to 


»f! > and is ignominiously kicked out at the next 


thon, 


It seems to me that the Fascist and Communist systems are 
inferior to democracy for this, even if for no other reason— 
that they make no provision for the popular love of change. 
You may be intensely bored by a dictatorship, but your bore- 
dom is ineffective. In the end, presumably, you cease to 
take any interest in politics at all; and turn your attention to 
clothes, games, and the arts, in which the spirit of change 
is still allowed to disport itself. It is possible, however, that 
dictatorships will come to an end as a result of the dictators 
themselves becoming tired of their very monotonous jobs. 
Titans, we know, grow weary. Prolenged success becomes 
tedious. The danger is that, in order to relieve the mono- 
tony some dictator may begin a war. I suspect that a good 
many wars have been started by rulers who felt that it was “ high 
time for a change.” 

It would be absurd, therefore, to idolise the love of change. 
It is not a virtue, but a very human weakness. But it is so 
inherent in us that we have to make allowances for it. It is 
so deep-seated that, it is said, kings grow tired of being kings, 
and rich men of being rich. One certainly sympathises with 
those kings and princes who occasionally escaped from their 
palaces and wandered as common men among common men. 
If one were an emperor, how one would long to spend a month 
incognito—to sit unrecognised in the gallery of a music-hall, 
to lay one’s bets unphotographed in the silver ring, to dine 
ungazed at in a sausage-and-mash restaurant! Few people 
nowadays enyy royalty. Even in day-dreams the ordinary 
man seldom wishes to wear a crown. The monotony of 
publicity, the monotony of formal meetings with ministers, 
diplomats and other compulsory acquaintances, are thi 
from which the imagination shrinks. In the old days, before 
the invention of democracy, members of royal families fre- 
quently became so bored with existence that they engaged in 
rebellions, intrigues and all manner of wickedness. Their 
subjects, too, in the spirit of “ anything for a change,” were 
constantly risking their heads in rebellion. There was no 
other outlet for their hatred of monotony. The party system 
changed all that. It brought about political peace by giving 
an opportunity to the people to be as fickle as they 
chose. 

Not that men regard monotony as an unmitigated evil. 
The ideal life, I imagine, would be a life in which monotony 
and change were happily blended. Thus, we should not like 
spring to last the whole year round, but, when it returns, we 
like it to bring the same old monotonous procession of flowers 
and trees, the same old monotonous songs of the birds. Repeti- 
tion is the source of some of the greatest pleasures in life. 
We should not admire the thrush, the blackbird and the wren 
so enthusiastically if they changed their songs every year, like 
singers in a pantomime. There is plenty of variety in the 
seasons without that. One would hate, again, to see a gold- 
finch appearing in an entirely new dress, as different from last 
year’s as a woman’s dress at Ascot. There are, we say, no 
tunes like the old tunes, and there are no dresses like the old 
dresses when worn by any creatures other than human. 
Too much change is itself the most horrible form of mono- 
tony. Who is there who envies the life of a much-married 
film-star ? Human beings invented monogamy in order to 
save themselves from the horrors of reckless change. Dr. 
Johnson maintained that monogamy, though desirable, was 
not natural, and pointed out that it required the most stringent 
laws divine and human, to keep husbands and wives together. 
At the same time, mankind must have felt that, whatever 
objections there might be to lifelong monogamy, it was 
Paradise itself compared with an endless succession of 
wives. 

In such matters, change is not an ideal in itself. We do 
not feel bored when a husband and wife celebrate their 
golden wedding as we feel bored when Cambridge for the mth 
time wins the boat-race. We do not say to the married 
veterans: “‘ High time for a change.” But we certainly say 
this about the boat-race. Cambridge has become the Aristides 
of modern sport. Y. ¥. 
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BRITANNIA’S CHARGE 


Tue impis of Basutoland, 

The warriors of Swaziland, 

The braves of Bechuanaland 
Once sniped the whites at large, 
But lacking adequate supplies 
Of poison for their assegais, 
Became to nobody’s surprise, 
Britannia’s sacred charge 
Britannia’s sacred charge! 


Britannia, succour of the slave, 

Imperial protection gave, 

Spread over them her bunting brave, 
Trustee for their defence ; 

Though soon they lost their savage gloss, 
Hired out to mine and farming boss, 
Became an almost total loss 

And threatened some expense 

And threatened some expense ! 


The Afrikander wolves around 
Who coveted that guarded ground, 
A formula have lately found, 
Conceding more for less ; 

To win the Crown-protected lands 
They'll freely give to native hands 
A generous slice of burning sands 
And deserts waterless 

And deserts waterless ! 


With this the Afrikander dove 
Brings homeward a Dominion’s love, 
To join with Britain hand and glove, 
At a Dominion’s price. 

And for this loyalty alone 

Demands her niggers for her own, 
Upon her tender mercies thrown, 

A paying sacrifice 

A paying sacrifice ! 


No unarmed native need she fear, 

But if Britannia lend an ear 

This sacrifice will cost her dear 

In sight of gods and men. 

If blacks defenceless and oppressed, 

Once gathered to her marble breast, 

From motives of self-interest 

Should be bounced off again 

Should be bounced off again! 
SAGITTARIUS 


Correspondence 


FAMINE IN RUSSIA 


Sir,—The Indian famine of 1899-1900 affected 28 millions of 
people and killed a million. With transportation and administra- 
tion of the standard which existed, and exists, in Russia, it might 
have killed three times as many. The Russian famine of 1921-2, 
preceded by a long period of destructive war, affected, according 
to Nansen’s estimate, 33 millions of people and killed three 
millions by starvation alone: possibly four to five in all. Mr. 
W. H. Chamberlin tells us that there was a famine in Russia in 
1932-33 which affected fifty to sixty millions of people and 
killed (as I understand) three to four millions in the Ukraine 
and North Caucasus areas alone, at an assumed rate of mortality 
of ten per cent. 

In other words, Mr. Chamberlin’s famine was more extensive 
than either of the other two and as acute as the Indian one, but 
less acute than the previous famine in Russia, the mortality rate 
being 10 as against 12 to 15 per cent. in 1921-2. 


y 2! 





Mr. Chamberlin’s precise inquiries in three small areas, ,}, 
Cossack settlements of the Kulan valley, the neighbourhood , 
Poltava, and that of Bielaya Tserkov, a railway station south-we 
of Kiev, have given us a valuable basis of fact for those areas 
But the results are compatible with the conclusion that ruthie 
punishment was inflicted on certain groups, and particularly q 
the Cossacks who had been the heart of the Civil War Fesistance, 
for their obstruction to the policy of collectivism; and that th. 
resultant mortality is not in any way typical of what occur 
over very large areas. 

The statements made to Mr. Chamberlin “ by hundreds 
people of quite different classes ’’ must be received with all Tespect; 
but they require confirmation by other evidence. Every serioy; 
famine is accompanied by certain phenomena of which ocuyl 
evidence is obtainable by the most ill-instructed traveller. Owing 
to the collapse of private charity, there is a crowding of beggar, 
to railway stations, river ports and other places of general resor, 
and these beggars exhibit signs of abnormal want, in emaciatig, 
or the swelling of their bodies. There is an unusual wandering 
of masses of people—there were three million of these wanderers, 
according to the American enquirers of 1922. Deserted children 
are numerous, and many of these, too, find their way to the points 
which every traveller passes. A very little further inquiry djs. 
closes an abnormal! prevalence of crime, and possibly, as in Russia 
in 1921-2, of authenticated cases of murder for cannibalism, 
Epidemic disease, typhus or relapsing fever, cholera, and malaria, 
according to the season, becomes so widespread as to be impossible 
to conceal. Finally, when the opportunity arrives for saving a 
crop, sowings are short, partly because of the death, sickness or 
weakness of human beings and animals, partly because of dis. 
placements of population, partly because of consumption of seed 
grain for food, and partly (as in Russia in 1922) because of the 
sale of agricultural implements to buy food. 

I travelled through the Ukraine and North Caucasus in June 
and July, 1933, when the distress should have been almost at its 
maximum, because the new crops were green on the ground. | 
do not say that the normal phenomena of scarcity were not present 
in any degree; but I say that they were not present in a degree 
compatible with the existence of a famine approaching in severity 
to that of which Mr. Chamberlin tells us. 

JOHN MAYNARD 
(Late of the Indian Civil Service) 


RED RUSSIA AND THE ARMENIANS 
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Sir,—It is just and pleasant to draw attention to the fact that gmmugher th 
there are Christians to-day who owe no small debt of gratitude to fm ‘24 
the Soviet Government of Russia. ystem to 

In the Armenian Soviet Republic of Erivan the Armenians, capable o 
who have suffered more for their Christianity than any other Mmm! is a 
people, for the first time in nearly 2,000 years, are enjoying civil My "!¢ 
and religious liberty. As a natural result there has been no small ig" of | 
rallying of Armenians from all over the world to the Armenia #™ share 
Republic. best only 


It is a strange fact that the Armenians, whom we callously left Rational 


under the iron heel of the Turks in 1878, should owe this new and Hi" smoot! 
precious liberty to a professedly atheist government. It als0 — 
Tacs 





affords some ground for the hope that other Christians in other 


parts of Russia may eventually enjoy the same liberty, provided will cert 
that the Soviet Government is equally well assured of their loyalty The R 
14 Osborne Road, Cyrit H. Norton 2 Pa 
Clifton, Bristol, 8. Li 
Sir, —] 
LIBERALISM AND LABOUR disappear 
Sir,—If the Labour Party had only Major Attlee’s arguments oo 
to recommend its programme to the “ Progressives,” its prospects leh uh. 
of winning their support would be slight. He abuses Lord ond sm 
Lothian’s ‘‘ mentality °—which has somehow become a term of ra 
derision—but Victorian middle-class individualism itself was not Bi. . — 
more content with its shibboleths than Major Attlee is with his. MP" for 
The gist of his case seems to be this: Nationalisation of basic bett 
industries will not give more employment. Its object is neither Koa, 
that nor a general rise in the standard of living ; for the latter is fouct 
not an end but a means. The end is “a classless society wherein bie 
communal provision for the material basis of life enables the ey 
individual in society to attain freedom and to develop his pel- My ral, 
sonality.”” What, we may ask, has this to do with nationalisation ‘ = lor ¢ 
Communal provision for the material basis of life could surely b¢ — 
attained by safer and less tortuous means—for instance, by 4 H sinc 
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atutory minimum wage coupled with ample State provision for 
ose out Of work; or by sliding-scale subsidies to rents, which 
ym so high a proportion of working-class budgets in urban 
;? Major Attlee’s answer, it seems, is that socialisation is 

y because “capitalism cannot of its very nature dis- 
, owe purchasing power”; and Mr. Ivor Thomas much more 
ogently stresses the same general point. 

This monetary argument for Socialism has become very popular 
, these days, and has brought many Socialists close to the 
Douglas Credit fallacy. It deserves very careful examination, 
ince it is in effect the only substantial, positive argument put 
»ward by your two Socialist correspondents in support of their 
eed. Its main theme is, in Mr. Thomas’s words, that “ the 
jiversion of so large a portion of the proceeds of industry into the 
channels of profit and interest, in addition to the older channel of 
ent, has deprived the mass of the people of the means to purchase 
he goods so plentifully produced by their labour operating through 
he capitalist machine.” The confusion of thought is obvious : 
he diversion to profit and interest deprives the mass of the people 
f purchasing power; ergo, total purchasing power is deficient. 

what of the purchasing power of those who receive profit, 
interest and rent? As Major Attlee rightly says, “the dis- 
ribution of purchasing power necessarily decides to a large 
extent the direction of economic activity,” and economic activity 
at present directed to the production of a due ratio of goods 
shich can be purchased only by the non-wage-earning classes. 
Redistributing purchasing power in favour of “ the masses ” will 
not, for instance, restore the motor car industry to prosperity. 

Mr. Thomas’s argument holds water only on the assumption 
hat the distribution of economic activity is chronically out of 
iting with the distribution of purchasing power, always in the 
ense of producing more goods for the masses than their incomes 
mable them to consume, never in the sense of producing more 
goods for profit-reapers than their profits enable them to buy. 

his is manifestly false; if it were true, there would be a per- 
retual fall of the prices of necessities in relation to the prices of 

ies. Certainly, production and purchasing power are often 
out of trim, but not always in the same way ; generally speaking, 
in a boom wages do not rise fast enough, in a slump they fall too 
sh) ly. 

Mr. Thomas’s argument, however, may be partially rationalised 
by introducing the time factor. Wages are spent, as a rule, more 
quickly and regularly than “unearned” incomes. Hence the 
higher the proportion of the proceeds of industry going to wages, 
the steadier is total demand and the less liable is the economic 
system to periodical crises. Is nationalisation without confiscation 
capable of increasing the proportion of the proceeds going to wages ? 

his is a point which both your correspondents take for granted, 
and neither proves. Certainly gradual nationalisation on the 
basis of fair compensation can raise only slowly and fractionally 
he share of wages in total industrial proceeds; hence it can at 
best only marginally affect the vital problem of booms and slumps. 
Rational policies of public capital development will still be needed 
»smooth out the waves, as well as long-term planning for industry 
in which the private profit motive is retained. It is here that 
Liberals can with advantage join forces with Labour; but they 
wil certainly make nothing of Major Attlee’s rigmarole. 

The Round Table, H. V. Hopson 

2 Paper Buildings, Temple, 
London, E.C.4. 
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Sir,—Lord Lothian, like other Liberals, would gladly see the 
disappearance of nationalism, the growth of internationalism and 
increased social well-being at home. 

The question, therefore, is surely, ““ Which party is the more 
likely to make the League of Nations a reality as far as this country 
Sconcerned ?” The record of the National Government from 
le Sino-Japanese conflict onwards does not inspire confidence 
i its foreign policy, nor does its increased arms expenditure pro- 
use better conditions at home. Support for Labour is therefore 
lt only choice for a hitherto PERPLEXED LIBERAL 

Crouch End. 





Sik,—Mr. H. G. Wood, writing as a “ pre-war Edwardian 
Uberal,” recognises that advances in the technique of production 
al for an extension of social control. He admits that for that 
Ntpose some developments in communal ownership are required ; 
Xl, since the ownership of capital means power, it cannot, says 

'. Wood, be vested exclusively in the community without 
P“oming the basis and the instrument of an intolerable tyranny. 


So, on the principle of divide ne imperes, the community is to 
have at most 51 per cent. of “the capital,” or perhaps some 
smaller percentage, to serve as “an adequate basis for social 
control.” 

That is a remarkable denial of democracy. Government by the 
people and for the people we may have: but the power behind 
that government—the power vested, as Mr. Wood recognises, in 
the ownership of capital—must not be exercised exclusively by 
the people. They may be trusted to govern themselves, provided 
only that they are not given the power to do so. If they, and they 
alone, were given that power, there would be an intolerable 
tyranny. Anxious as I am, with Mr. Wood, to “ base social 
policy on accurate discriminations and not on slovenly thinking,” 
I do particularly invite him to tell us why exclusive government by 
the people means a free democracy, while exclusive power in the 
hands of the people inevitably involves an intolerable tyranny. 
The “ intolerable tyranny ” seems to me, I confess, no more than 
the admission of what the Liberal Yellow Book describes as “ the 
worker’s right to be a citizen, and not merely a subject, in the world 
of production.” Mr. Wood would give him a 51 per cent. 
citizenship. 

But what of the remaining 49 per cent.? To that extent rent, 
interest and profit are to be preserved, because in part they 
represent “real and indispensable services to society,” and we 
must not remedy injustice by injustice. I wish that, in the interests 
of accurate discrimination, Mr. Wood would tell us some more 
about those services. What are they? Do the rent, interests and 
profit depend on their continuance ? Who renders them in the 
case, for instance, of inherited wealth ? 

Then we are not to have a classless society, because “‘ there 
must be differentiation of function and there will be classes.” If 
that is a prophecy, it is more Mr. Wood’s business than mine. 
But if it is an argument, I would plead for some accurate dis- 
crimination between function and class. Mr. Wood deals only 
with one aspect of Socialist policy. If he were to give the same 
attention to the Labour Party’s proposals about education, for 
instance, he would recognise the distinction between a difference 
of functions and a difference of class and he would realise that the 
ideal of equality, which he describes as inadequate, is not directed 
to an equality of function, nor indeed to an absolute ideal of 
equality of reward or of personal possessions, but to a real equality 
of opportunity, impossible in a society based upon class distinctions. 

Mr. Wood concludes that, although he would like to support 
Labour, he expects to find himself voting Tory in the next election. 
I feel that it would be better for him to let his inclinations run riot. 
The last time I met him was on the platform of a meeting called 
by the local Labour Party to protest against the recent increases 
in armaments and the White Paper which accompanied them. 
The will to peace and the means to peace will be among the main 
issues at the next election. If such doubts and misgivings as Mr. 
Wood expresses in his letter lead him to register his approval of 
the Tory policy as regards peace and armaments, I shall indeed 
conclude that the fear of Socialism makes strange bed-fellows. 

River Court, G. R. MITCHISON 

Hammersmith Mall, W.6. 
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Sir,—Mr. Willoughby Dewar, like every theorist with a nostrum 
to uphold, hardens his concepts into a rigidity they do not possess. 
There is, surely, no such absolute as either a “ buyers’” or a 
“ sellers’ market” ? There may be instances in which buyers 
or sellers may for a spell—short or long—get an advantage the 
one over the other, but that is chiefly due to the disturbing effect 
of capitalism upon all exchanges. Capital, for example, has been 
able for a long time to turn the labour market into an unquestion- 
able “‘ buyers’ market,” because its raison d’étre is to treat money 
the means as money the end of exchange. 

Apart from this violent inversion every market is a buyers’ and 
a sellers’ market. The exchange is mutual—money entering 
merely as the instrument by which a person as seller of one com- 
modity or part of a commodity (the result of his specialised labours 
or skill) can get access as buyer is as wide a choice as exists of what 
others have produced up to an equal value. 

The elimination of the influence of capital would restore ex- 
changes to their natural functions and instead, therefore, of 
providing less freedom of choice is likely to provide more. 

Take, as a case in point, the autocratic control over the labour 
market exercised by capital—that has so restricted the purchasing 
power of the majority of consumers that it is a cynical irony to 
pretend that the working classes have any real choice when shop- 
ping. Their spending is confined within the narrowest limits 
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by grim necessity, and the wide display of tempting goods con- 
fronting them is only an insult added to the injury of impecuniosity 
inflicted upon them. 

But on what grounds does Mr. Dewar justify his assertion 
that “only on a seller’s market where the consumer must take 
what is offered to him can a Socialist system be made to work ” ? 

In so far as that statement has any intelligible meaning it applies 
to all markets, for one can only buy what is there. If capitalists 
do not stock what people of taste want they—the connoisseurs— 
have to go without, as many a fastidious would-be buyer knows. 

It is a moot point how far goods are prepared to meet the pre- 
ferences of the public and how far, on the contrary, the public is 
prepared by astute and expensive advertising to buy only what 
manufacturers prefer to supply. It is well known that fashions 
come from interested trade quarters and not from the people who 
have subsequently to comply with their dictates. If Mr. Dewar 
calls this “‘ free choice,”’ then the absence of free choice is meaning- 
less and we need scarcely be alarmed at his picture of the prospect 
when Socialism comes. 

But what seems more probable than his sellers’ market is that 
when advertising on the present scale (often costing more than the 
goods it boosts) is no longer necessary the advertisee will do his 
own thinking. When there is no longer a capitalist to tell us what 
we ought to like we shall probably take the liberty of finding out 
for ourselves what we do like. One can even foresee very active 
forms of Consumers’ Councils arising which will not only set 
the standards of style and quality required by the public, but 
give industrial boards or whatever bodies control industry then 
no feace until they are complied with. 

For apart from the provision of necessaries (where the only style 
wanted is the Best—there being no incentive under Socialism to 
adulterate or deceive) a State-backed undertaking will be just as 
anxious to dispose of its output as a capitalist one, and the only 
way of so doing with goods that can be dispensed with at a pinch 
is to produce only those that will prove attractive to the largest 
number of the only possible customers. 

H. T. MUGGERIDGE 


THE PAYMENT OF SEAMEN 


Sir,—The French shipping strike is of special interest to 
British seamen and to Britain, whose shipowners are now heavily 
subsidised. 

The French seamen, it is reported, are striking for some security 
of employment, the payment of a standing wage and not for each 
trip only, and maintenance whilst ashore between trips. 

It is not widely known that in Britain, too, it is the practice of 
the shipping companies to pay seamen for each trip only, the 
seamen when not needed being set ashore to be maintained by the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund until their services are required 
again. This, as the Liverpool University Social Survey emphasises, 
amounts to nothing less than an extremely lavish subsidy to already 
heavily subsidised shipping companies. 

Whatever lessons are learnt from the French strike, whether 
successful or not, one thing stands out: British shipowners should 
be legally compelled to maintain their own seamen between trips 
by paying a standing wage, and no longer be allowed as at present 
to escape their duty by throwing the burden of their maintenance 
on to the Unemployment Insurance Fund. 

KENNETH BRADSHAW 


AGE AND INDUSTRY 


S1r,—The author of the article ‘“‘ Youth Shows but Half” in 
THe New STATESMAN AND NATION of May 18, 1935, quotes 
some figures concerning the probable future development of 
the population of Great Britain from an article by Dr. Grace G. 
Leybourne in the Sociological Review of April, 1934. As he 
comes to some conclusions which have rather far-reaching conse- 
quences, but are not fully in harmony with the facts, I should 
like to point out three things which the author seems to have over- 
looked. 

(1) The complete figures of Dr. Leybourne’s show that the 
absolute and proportional increase of people of more than 65 
years of age is more than outbalanced by a probable decrease, 
absolute and proportional, of the people below 15 years. These 
are given by Dr. Leybourne with 10.067 million for 1936 and 
4.106 million for 1976, which means percentages among the whole 
population of 22.3 and 12.5. If we take together the groups below 
15 and over 65 as “ unproductive ”’ parts of the population, then 
their common percentage is, for 1936, not less than 30.4, whereas 











1976 shows a slight decrease of these “ unproductive ” groups j 
only 30.1 per cent. The conclusion is that, as far as these figure, 
go, there is to be expected a slight increase in productivity, according 
to age composition, in the next 40 years in this country. 

(2) “ As far as these figures go.” But population forecasts oye, 
so long a range of years are rather speculative. Dr. Leybourp, 
knows ‘it and is, accordingly, very cautious in her conclusions 
She made her estimate, e.g., on the assumption that immigratio, 
and emigration outbalance one another completely and may, there. 
fore, be left out of the account. For the forecasting statistician thy 
is indeed the right thing to do; but the politician using i, 
statistician’s figures as a basis for his proposals it is not safe jy 
do so. The less so as we know that the curves of births and of 
birth surpluses may take surprising turns and that migration may 
be of great importance for the numerical development of a populi- 
tion. The example of France lies under our eyes. There the 
labour market, deplenished as far as the birth surplus of the French 
population goes, has been replenished to the extent of much mor 
than a million people in working age since the end of the war by 
immigration. The economic vacuum attracted recruits for the 
French labour market from other countries, in spite of the rather 
low level of living of the working class in France. We must take 
into consideration that something of the same kind might occy 
in England, if really her labour market should become deplenished 
by changes in the age composition of the native population ; the 
more so as, so far, the standard of living of the working class of this 
country is, in comparision with other European countries, rather 
high, so that it would serve as a further attraction to immigration 
of working people into this country. 

(3) It seems to be not proved that people over 65 years of age 
are increasingly put out of work by technical development. No 
figures proving that have so far become known. What we know 
is that an increasing absolute number of people of this age look 
about for work in vain. But at the same time not only their 
absolute number, but also their proportion in the whole popula- 
tion, are on the increase, so that more of them are taking our atten- 
tion. Even the question whether a larger proportion of ageing 
people are forced, by becoming old, to look for less tiring or less 
skilled work than they are wont to do has never been attacked 
statistically. We hear now more about these things, because we 
take more interest in them and we have more publicity about 
them, that is all that is really known so far. The rest are personal 
impressions which may well be fata morganas if generalised. 

The question of lowering the age for old-age pensions should 
be treated without building proposals on assumptions which 
are so little certain. The case becomes stronger by freeing it 
from so questionable assertions in its favour. 

Hampstead, N.W.3. JOSEPH WALDMANN 

[We agree that the question of the employability of older people 
deserves more statistical study than it has yet received ; but we 
feel little doubt that, as long as unemployment in general remains 
severe, a disproportionate share of it will fall on the older workers. 
This is a question of adaptability to industrial change as well a 
of efficiency in a given occupation. We agree, too, that Dr. Ley- 
bourne’s figures show a balancing of the increase in older people 
by a decrease in the numbers below working age. But the further 
we look into the future the more speculative becomes the forecast, 
and it is accordingly easier to predict far ahead the ratio of seniors 
to adults in the prime of life than that of adults to juveniles. We 
has not forgotten the complications introduced by migration; 
but they open up a wide range of difficult problems which there 
were no space to discuss, and it is doubtful whether they seriously 
affect the main conclusions of the article—Ep., N.S. & N.]} 


ENGLAND IN ig1o0 


Sir,—It seems to me a great pity that the younger generation 
should be misled as to the “‘ manners and customs ” of 2§ to $0 
years ago. 

First we have Mr. George Lansbury suggesting in the Sv 
that Association football was unheard of in 1885 (I played it in 
that year at my boarding school at St. Leonards-on-Sea and 1 
was certainly no novelty !), then we see in the advertisements 
a photographic apparatus maker an illustration of a man taking 4 
snapshot in 1910 with a camera fixed on a tripod (I am using the 
same Kodak to-day as I did in 1910) and now we are told by youl 
motoring correspondent that even an athletic man did not lightly 
plan a journey by car in 1910 and that most women required some 
coaxing before they would face its discomforts. 

As a matter of fact, touring on the Continent of Europe had % 
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_ 3 developed before 1910 that an International Convention had 
Po, held in Paris in 1909 which instituted the International 
ding avelling Pass and the Triptyque to facilitate it. It would be 
to say that in 1910 the motor car had not yet become demo- 
“Vet Me tic, although I remember it was always a source of surprise to 
umne then that a class of people owned cars who would not be 
_ © dered in the class of what were called “ carriage folk.” 
‘on ME There were very few “‘ owner-drivers ” as they are now called, 
‘*'- Be any need there might be to be athletic only applied to chauffeurs. 
re It is true that self-starters were not part of the standard equip- 
i, eat of a car in 1910, but if the ignition and carburation were 
7 | point, as they always ought to be, an engine was quite as easy 


d of » start then as are the engines of to-day, if not easier, as cylinder 
my did not become so quickly ovalised in those days and 
. sequently engines held compression longer. H.R. Pope 
aa 24 Linden Gardens, W.2. 

more 

ir by CONSUMERS’ RESEARCH 


the Sir,—Many of your readers will doubtless remember the ex- 


ather HR nt article on “ Consumers’ Research ” by Mr. W. T. Baxter, 
take Mich appeared in your issue of the 2nd February, 1935. This 
ccur Mile dealt with the organisation which has recently grown up 
shed America to investigate the merits of various types of widely 
the tised proprietary articles, with a view to the protection of 
this TE consumer. It described how, under the auspices of this 
ather WME anisation, various brands of similar articles, ranging from 
ation M-uum cleaners to tins of sardines, are examined by scientific 
perts from the point of view of quality and price; the findings 
“8¢ Ti the experts then being tabulated and passed on to the consumer, 
No ho in most cases must be a member of the organisation. 
pe: Feeling that there is a great need for a similar type of organisa- 
ook on in this country (as far as I know none exists), I communicated, 
theit ME ough Mr. Baxter, with “ Consumers’ Research Inc.” of 
pula- Ta nerica and they have very kindly sent me a considerable amount 
‘cn Ti literature describing their organisation and its activities. I 
sIN8 ould now like to get together a committee of persons interested 
ber the formation of a Consumers’ Research body in this country 
ome d shall be very glad to hear from experts in the realms of medi- 
othe -& , physics, chemistry, engineering, dietetics, cosmetics, etc. 
a 0 are willing to co-operate in the scheme. I should also wel- 
Sond" ime assistance and advice from legal and financial experts. 
vould Belsize Square, EveLyn ROTHFIELD 
‘hich London, N.W.3. 


ng it 


OLD TESTAMENT EDUCATION 


Sin,—Is it unreasonable to enter a protest against the method 
teaching Divinity (so styled) which is still carried on in some 
hools? Boys have to “get up” such portions of the Old 
stament as Judges and Joshua, for example, books which— 
atever their possible value to historians or archaeologists—are 
inly undesirable from the standpoint of religion or ethics. 
bey are largely a record of treachery, plunder and blood, and 
pear to have no religious value at all. If these books are mainly 
endary accounts of events supposed to have taken place over 
te millenniums ago, they cannot usefully form part of any 
Divinity’ course of study; if, on the other hand, they are 
inly true, the result is still more unfortunate ; they familiarise 
ng people with things which, from any religious point of view, 
d far better be left untaught. The chronicles of the heroes, 
mpions and Kings of Israel could very well be put aside, 
cpt in carefully selected portions. To familiarise boys with 
Prophets and the Psalms, difficult as these are, is quite another 
iter; they do come within the ambit of religion, to a large 
at. E. H. BLAKENEY 
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king 4 

g the #* Spring show of the Royal Horticultural Society opened 
, yout Chelsea this week in weather that would have been appro- 
ightly Me to mid-Atlantic in mid-December. The tents were 
| some 


ped and bellied like sails and the delicate leaves of blood- 
“ured maples were torn like paper pennants. Chelsea, 
‘Ver, escaped a greater visitation ; the bitterest May frost 


had $0 








within living memory occurred just a week too early, so that 
the show appears in its habitual glory, all the more lovely 
after a countryside of blackened oaks and potatoes, withered 
rhododendrons and lilies and chestnuts that seem to have been 
scorched by malicious fires. 

Chelsea and its glories are never criticised; if there have 
been condemnations of anything inside the gates of the Royal 
Hospital in May I have never seen them. The words wonder- 
ful, joyous, marvellous are overworked in these days as they 
are never overworked at any other time in an age that is, even 
on commonplace tongues, too marvellous for anything. Chelsea 
is more than an institution; it is a manifestation of floral 
religion. The tents are places of horticultural worship ; 
there is a look of half-solemn beatific wonder on the faces of 
old ladies there such as one sees at weddings and christenings ; 
men and women gape at the blousy flowers, the dahlias and 
begonias, as they gape at arriving brides. And it is almost a 
heresy to say, as I heard a young lady say of a group of bosom- 
ing calceolarias, “ Awful,” to the profound pain of her adoring 
companion. Chelsea indeed is planned to be above criticism ; 
more than that, it is planned to be above all the ordinary trials 
and disappointments of slugs and wind and frost and weeds 
that mortal gardens and gardeners are doomed to endure. 
In that sense it is a minor swindle. The rain never dashes to 
the ground the charming bright balloons of the poppies there, 
the east wind never lashes in fox-tail lilies, the sun never 
bleaches to dirty grey the flowering blossom of orange swect- 
peas or of the Gloria Mundi roses. And the little delicate 
pentstemon which blooms so prolifically on the stand may 
never show another blossom when planted in the earthly and 
ordinary rock-gardens of those who buy it. Experience 
indeed has taught me to look with a hard and detached eye 
at the wonders of Chelsea. There have been times when, 
overcome by the sudden sight and scent of endless blossoms, 
I have stood and looked with tears in my eyes. But I never 
prepare to shed them now ; for I know that I may well need 
them to shed later over the demise of some hard-bought gem 
that has perished of slugs or frozen heart. Excess of joy, 
as Blake truly said, weeps; but there are no tears, 
for the gardener, so bitter as the tears of excess in dis- 
appointment. 

And looked at in this detached but not at all heartless way, 
Chelsea this year is very good indeed. There are some 
indecent displays of calceolarias and dahlias by firms who 
shrewdly cater for those who like their flowers bigger and 
blousier than their neighbours, and some antirrhinums so 
gigantic that they might have been fed on old brandy, but the 
general tone this year is quieter and in finer taste. There 
seems to be a revival in yellow flowers ; and there was nothing 
more charming in the whole show than the little trees of Rose 
Hugonis, a pale lemon single flower of hedge-rose delicacy 
and shape from China; and among the half-hardy things 
nothing so good as the new gazanias, like daisies of lemon and 
white and terra-cotta and tangerine on silvery leaves, from 
South Africa. They were extraordinarily like another South 
African group, the ursinias, which in turn bear a resemblance 
to the far more glorious gerberas, delicate daisies of pink and 
cream and orange and yellow from the Transvaal. There 
were many yellow lilies, too, and yellow meconopsis and yellow 
verbascums and little dusty yellow auriculas and, richest of all, 
the yellow trollius. This return to yellow is happy, a cool 
relief after some painful years of magenta and flame and 
scarlet, and I hope that in turn it may mean a return to white 
flowers, of which there are all too few at Chelsea. If some 
courageous nurseryman would take his heart into his hands 
and give us a display of while lilies and white phlox and white 
campanulas and white geramiums and white poppies and 
white roses, he might well create the kind of sensation that is 
now reserved for the more sinister orchids and horned and 
shaggy cacti. 

Lastly, it is time that the bigwigs of the Horticultural 
Society recognised the existence of such a plebeian day as 
Saturday, the day above all others on which the show should 
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open, but on which it never does. Whether it fears such an 
inrush of wofking-class gardeners as it could not hope to 
sustain I do not know, but it is clearly time to consider a 
revolution of what sometimes seem to be principles of prejudice 
or snobbery. H. E. Bates 


BRIEF ENCOUNTER 


Tue Mont Cenis is an easy pass. The corners are very wide 
and well banked, you can go round them as fast as you can 
climb the straight stretches on a small car, and there isn’t 
much gradient anywhere. We wanted to get back into France 
that night ; we were tired of Italy ; we had come a long way 
that day, but we thought that we should manage to make 
France. 

All day we drove through the heat along roads which were 
surfaced with two or three inches of clogging white dust. It 
was difficult to keep awake and we had a slow car. For miles 
the road was up and we had to craw! along behind farm carts. 
Always they were repairing the bridges. The fields near the 
road were white with dust and we left heavy clouds behind us. 
All that afternoon we travelled slowly across the plains of 
Lombardy. 

In a dark café we drank some cool rasping wine. I went 
across the street and bought a dozen peaches for a few pence. 
We ate them as we rode along; we were determined to get 
into France that night. 

In Turin we had another drink, but it was getting late. 
The sun, low in the sky, dazzled us as we drove due west 
along the wide road out of the town. It was a fine road, leading 
us back to the mountains which we had not seen for many 
days, and we made good going along it, but the setting sun 
was directly in our eyes and worrying. 

By the time we reached the first Italian Customs it was 
dark. A soldier with a rifle slung across his shoulder came 
out of the post and examined our passports. 

“* Inglese ?” he asked. 

** St, signore.” 

“T have a great regard for the English,” he said smiling. 

“ And I for the Italians.” 

“That is good.” 

He disappeared with the passports. Another soldier came 
out and poked his head into the car. ‘ Macchina foto- 
grafica ?” he asked. 

We took our camera into the building and handed it across 
the counter to a soldier with a short beard right on the tip of 
his chin. In a corner two boys were sitting talking, they 
looked very young in their dark green uniforms. The official 
on the other side of the counter painstakingly bound up the 
camera with string and fastened it with a lead seal, which he 
made fast with a “ plonqueur,” stamping it tight with a large 
pair of pliers. 

Back in the car we waited for our passports and after a while 
the soldier brought them. 

““T am the friend of the English,” he said. 

“ And I of the Italians.” 

“ Evviva !” 

“ Viva!” 

“ Arrivederci presto |” 

“* Addo !” 

He drew himself up in a Fascist salute and I waved back. 

As we started away up the pass it began to snow. It was 
only September, but by the time we got a little higher it was 
snowing hard. 

“ These Italians ! ”’ said my brother. “ Do they realiy think 
I should rush about during a snowstorm taking photographs 
of their horrible little fortifications in the pitch dark ? ” 

“It’s a precaution in the military zone,” I said. 

“It’s a bloody silly one,” said my brother. 

Soon the snow stopped and we went steadily climbing up 
the pass. There was no other traffic on the road and we toiled 
along making pretty good speed. 


a 


“If we are to get out of this god-damn country to-nigh; 
must eat,” my brother said. He was tired, he had done my 
of the driving. 

““ Why not eat in France ?” I asked. 

“Tt will be too late by the time we get into civilisation,” 

I wanted to go on, but he was tired and determined to ¢, 

Just before the top of the pass he stopped the car at » 
albergo. While we were waiting for dinner we had seve; 
warming drinks ; it was very cold and they kept some qu; 
good whisky of unknown brand. I bought a packet of “ }j 
Life,” cigarettes, but they were so damp that they wou 
hardly burn. 

Then we sat at our table waiting for the meal. There wa 
an Italian lady at another table who spoke English, and whe 
she heard us saying we were in a hurry she urged the oj 
woman who was bringing the food into frantic endeavouy 
She ran backwards and forwards from the kitchen, gabblizy 
away all the time, and very soon we had our dinner. Eyq 
when we had the food the Italian lady kept spurring the ij 
servant on as though every second was of vital importanc, 
And my brother said, “ Presto, presto,” and promised he 
not to take any photographs, but she did not understand. 

When we came to go it was snowing again, already ther 
were two or three inches on the road. It was cold and snow 
was blowing in our faces away from France into Italy. 

Just as we were starting off another car, going towards 
Italy, drew up in the lights of the hotel and a young girl go 
out. Immediately I saw her something happened to me. 
Standing in the snow, talking to someone inside the car, she 
looked beautiful. She was tall and she was wearing a big 
mackintosh and a beret. 

I remember every detail plainly. As we drove away she 
stood in the full glare of our headlights. She was smiling and 
talking to somebody I could not see inside the car. She had 
her mackintosh collar turned up and her back to the snow, 
dividing it so that it swept all round her. I knew quite clearly 
that this was the first girl in my life I had ever wanted to marry. 
Although I knew nothing about her I was certainly in love 
with that girl. 

While I was thinking of an excuse to go back into the hotel 
my brother drove away. The snow was falling fast and freezing 
on the windscreen, so that the wiper kept on getting clogged, 
and every few kilometres we had to get out and clear it. The 
storm beat at us as we started the descent. Although it was 
difficult to see where we were going, we went sliding down the 
pass quite fast. On the corners we had to slow down, because 
they were so wide the snow made it difficult to know just 
where we were on them. 

She would have been about twenty I supposed and she must 
have been English, it had looked like an English car. I could 
not explain why she had made such an impression on me, but 
she certainly had. Inexplicably I was in love with that girl. 

The further down the pass we went the less violent became 
the storm, and by the time we arrived at the French Customs 
the night was clear. The official in charge was drunk, it was 
Sunday night. He was all muddled up and spent a long ume 
laboriously writing out a new /aisser-passer for the car, although 
we assured him that our old one had not yet expired. When 
he had finished he was very angry to find that we already had 
a current /aisser-passer. 

His young assistant was sober and seemed anxious for the 
man to make as many mistakes as possible. The boy must 
have known all the time his superior was scrawling away i 
his book, muttering to himself and continually ramming bis 
pen into the inkpot, that it was all quite unnecessary. Although 
they never looked at any of our luggage it took us over half af 
hour to get through the Customs. The douanier had a savage 
bad-tempered Sunday night jag on him. 

‘““ We made it. It’s good to be back in France,” my brother 
said as we drove away. “ Yes,” I said. I was thinking of the 
girl up there on top of Gran Moncenisio in the snowstorm 
going into Italy, and wishing all I know that I was going back 
again too. 
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When we got to a town we went into a café, but it was full 
of drunken soldiers. There was one who was feeling his way 
round the walls trying to find a door, and kept going round 
and round like a blue bottle on a window pane. 

The hotel was just down the road. It was closed, but a 
porter let us in. We left the car where it was in the road with 
the lights burning and went straight to bed, we were dog-tired. 
I hoped to dream about the girl, but maybe I was too tired. 

I thought of her all next day as we drove across France. It 
sounds silly, but I was in love with that girl all right. I believe 
I should know her to-day if I saw her again. 

When we were in Belgium my brother wanted the camera 
and found he could slip it out of the fastenings the man behind 
the counter at the Customs at the foot of the Mont Cenis had 
put on, yes and get it back too, without breaking the seal. 
“ These Italians,” he said. PETER CHAMBERLAIN 


CURRENT MUSIC 


Two interesting events have taken place at Covent Garden 
recently, one was the production of Rossini’s very early comic 
opera L’ Italiana in Algeri and the other was the first appearance 
of the German conductor Wilhelm Furtwangler at Covent 
Garden conducting Tristan und Isolde with the same cast as 
Sir Thomas Beecham conducted at the beginning of the scason. 
L’Italiana in Algeri was great fun for several reasons. It had 
the advantage of a new setting and costumes by Gabriel Volkoff 
which were unoriginal but bright, an excellent conductor, a good 
ensemble and a part made for Conchita Supervia in the fair 
Italian, Isabella, who plays sad havoc with the heart and mind 
of Mustafa, the Bey of Algeria. On the musical side, I must 
admit, however, that I was much disappointed in it. Nobody 
but Rossini could get away with such a work in which the 
musical invention is so scanty and the use of stereotyped for- 
mulas so abundant. And yet it is not quite true to say that 
the music of this opera is nothing but the clichés and common 
devices of Italian opera of the time of Rossini’s youth. It has 
an unmistakable individual flavour, the flavour of Rossini’s 
incredibly audacious gaiety, but it is not to be compared 
musically with La Cenerentola, which was composed in 1817, 
whereas Rossini was only twenty-one years old in 1813 when 
he composed L’Jtaliana in Algeri. 

Conchita Supervia, however, was such an extraordinarily 
engaging Isabella—for this singer has a charm, a spontaneity 
and a graceful irresponsibility that resembles Rossini’s—that 
after her appearance the opera was not dull for a moment. 
She was supported by a splendid cast among whom Vincenzo 
Bettoni’s performance as Mustafa was the most notable, but 
I confess that I am rather bewildered by the singing of the 
tenor who took the role of Lindoro. He sang his first aria so 
emphatically out of tune that I thought it must be intended as 
a parody. For a moment I wondered whether it was a tra- 
ditional way of singing the part, but now I think it can only have 
been nervousness. However, L’ Italiana in Algeri is an opera 
of so much farcical and so little purely musical interest that 
perhaps it does add to one’s gaiety to hear the role of Lindoro 
sung in this way, especially when the voice itself is rather a 
fine one, thus making the effect altogether very bizarre. 

But there must be among Rossini’s numerous comic operas 
some of more musical interest than L’Jtaliana in Algeri. I hope 
it will be proved that Sir Thomas Beecham has brought back 
permanently into the Covent Garden repertory La Ceneren- 
ila to take its place with the famous J/ Barbiere di Seviglia 
which is to be revived this week. What about J/ Conte Ory 
of which Mr. Francis Toye writes so enthusiastically in his 
book on Rossini, or La Gazza Ladra? Then, apart from the 
comic opera, there is Guglielmo Tell, which is about due for 
revival. This magnificent work should have a great success 
if given an adequate production. It is quite clear that the 
public is now ready to enjoy other opera than German, and 
if the policy of reviving forgotten good Italian and French 
operas is persisted in I am sure it will be successful. 


The performance of Tristan und Isolde this week under 
Furtwingler was magnificent, although I am certain that if 
he had had more time to prepare the orchestra for his own 
interpretation it would have been still better on the instru- 
mental side. It may be a matter of taste whether one prefers 
Sir Thomas Beecham’s more hectic interpretation, but I do 
not think that Sir Thomas is a perfect Wagnerite and I was 
not surprised to learn from Dame Ethel Smyth’s recent book 
about him that Wagner was not one of Sir Thomas’s favourite 
composers. Furtwingler, it seems to me, is almost the ideal 
conductor for Tristan. He appreciates thoroughly the slow 
pulse of Wagner’s music and the way Wagner builds up his 
effects gradually. Not only did he take the Prelude at a slower 
tempo than Sir Thomas Beecham, but he moulds the orchestra 
more closely to the vocal texture and always gives the singers 
time to produce their dramatic expression to its fullest extent. 
He does not drive full steam ahead almost breathlessly as Sir 
Thomas does and so we get the full languor and voluptuousness 
of Wagner’s music which is certainly what in 7ristan we are 
intended to get. ‘This is done without any loss of power in 
the climaxes and indeed (on this occasion) I found the first 
act more thrilling than I have ever known it to be. There is 
in my mind no doubt that if any of Wagner’s operas are alive 
in a hundred years time Tristan und Isolde will be onc of 
them, and Der Fliegende Hollénder will possibly be the 
other. 

While the opera season at Covent Garden has gone success- 
fully on its way, the London Music Festival organised by the 
B.B.C. has started at the Qucen’s Hall. At the first concert 
Dr. Adrian Boult conducted the finest performance of Bach’s 
B minor Mass I have ever heard. This was in spite of the fact 
that the soloists were not conspicuously good. But Dr. 
Boult not only gave us a version revised according to the 
recently published original text, taking some hints from Pro- 
fessor Donald Tovey’s analysis, but the general musical 
strictness of his reading, together with its steadiness of rhythm, 
was enormously satisfying. At the second concert Serge 
Koussevitzky conducted a programme consisting of the 
Figaro overture, Becthoven’s “Eroica” symphony aad 
Sibelius’s Second symphony. The Figaro overture was 
played with a rather insensitive mechanical slickness that was 
not at all pleasing, but although the Beethoven was not alto- 
gether devoid of a certain similar hardness in performance 
there were many good things about it. The Scherzo was 
played with a welcome lack of heavy-handedness and the 
rhythm was generally firm throughout ; but it was 2 dramatic 
rather than an epic conception of the work. The performance 
of the Sibelius was magnificent and from my point of view 
irreproachable. As a matter of fact, Koussevitzky is hardly 
to be excelled for his performances of Tchaikovsky and Sibclius, 
they are the two composers whose music he seems to be most 
truly in sympathy with. In their works he has full oppor- 
tunities for displaying his virtuosity and dramatic instinct at 
their fullest without spoiling anything or giving a rather one- 
sided view of the composer’s work. This being the case it is 
strange that i0 English critics or musicians—and they are the 
chief admirers of Sibelius in the musical world to-day—have 
ever, to my knowledge, commented on the affinity between 
Tchaikovsky and Sibelius, an affinity which is to some extent 
proved by the way in which their music lends itself more than 
that of any other composers to Koussevitzky’s especia! talents 
as a conductor. Why any English musician should find any 
likeness to Beethoven in Sibelius is past my comprehension. 
Their music scems to me utterly dissimilar. And I do not 
mean a comparison with Tchaikovsky to be prejudicial to 
Sibelius. Tchaikovsky was a composer of genius and Sibelius 
has yet to win in history a place comparable to Tchaikovsky’s, 
but the tense emotional rhapsodising which is the essence of 
Sibelius’s music is obviously more in tune with Tchaikovsky 
than with Beethoven and technically an analysis of his use of 
the orchestra would show how different his methods are from 
Becthoven’s while revealing many similarities with Tchaikovsky 
and with Dvorak. W. J. Turner 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“The Mask of Virtue” at the Ambassadors 


A character in Diderot’s novel, Jacques Le Fataliste, tells at 
some length a story of a woman’s frustrated revenge. Her lover 
tiring of her, she marries him to a prostitute, whom she has 
disguised as a pious young lady, but the marriage proves a success. 
A typical product of eighteenth-century sentimentality, this 
anecdote was turned by Herr Sternheim into a drama—the virtuous 
tart is always a trump card in the theatre. This silly play has now 
been translated by Mr. Ashley Dukes into the idiom of the Comedy 
of Manners ; and the result is a monster, neither flesh, nor fowl, 
nor good red herring. The last act reaches Young England heights 
of absurdity, and we believe that Mr. Ashley Dukes’s tongue was 
well in his cheek when he wrote this prose, which repeatedly 
tumbles into blank verse. Unwisely the producer chose to have 
this scene played straight, and a polite audience did its best to 
restrain its laughter. All one’s sympathy went to the cast: Miss 
Jeanne de Casalis is one of the most intelligent actresses in England, 
but what can intelligence make of so nonsensical a part? Mr. 
Cellier also is most accomplished ; and Lady Tree got away with 
it, but by the elaborate artificiality of her style. The surprise of 
the evening was Miss Vivien Leigh, who is as pretty as it is possible 
for a human being to be. Those who have acclaimed her as a great 
actress seem to have been very comprehensibly swept away by 
her appearance, but she went through the requisite motions very 
adequately, and the pleasure of looking at her made tolerable 
stuff which would otherwise have been beyond endurance. The 
audience appeared to like the show extremely. 


“Hervey House” at His Majesty’s 


All those interested in the stage must have felt in the last year 
or two that the standard of the commercial theatre has declined 
considerably. This is largely due to the lack of good producers, 
in particular younger ones with intelligent ideas and some quality 
of vision. Mr. Tyrone Guthrie, graduating from the Festival 
Theatre, Cambridge, comes at one leap to the forefront of the 
battle with Hervey House. It is not merely that in every scene a 
dozen little touches reveal the hand of an expert, but that he is a 
master at getting the weak situation across the footlights, at easing 
the feeble time by some distraction, and better still at getting the 
very best out of the acting material at his disposal. In this par- 
ticular case he has the advantage of very good actors, but there 
is no doubt that he can make bricks out of straw, for Hervey House 
is certainly a castle built out of that substance, with thin dialogue 
and commonplace situations. The acting itself is of a very high 
standard. Miss Fay Compton, one of our few actresses, who 
would make a success in France, where technique is really appre- 
ciated, gives an absolutely flawless performance and in her yellow 
and purple 1901 dress looks as lovely as she did in the days when 
she sang “‘ Take off a little bit”? at the Empire. Mr. Hannen, 
as the Duke of Shires, walked through a part, which presented 
no difficulties, but Miss Gertrude Lawrence, looking ravishing as 
usual, could not live up to the standard set by Miss Compton. 
The acting honours, apart from Miss Compton, go to Mr. Stafford 
Hilliard, whose work as a stage manager has often borne the brunt 
of a West End production, as the Duke’s uncle, and Miss Margaret 
Rutherford as a salacious, lop-sided, old gaby of an Edwardian 
racing peeress. This is one of the best thumbnail sketches seen 
on the London stage for some months; bravo, Miss Rutherford 
and Mr. Guthrie! As for the play itself, it is all about an idealistic 
Duke, with feet of clay, a faithful wife, a self-sacrificing mistress, 
a dumb and devoted secretary—well-played by Mr. Sebastian 
Shaw—a romantic lady’s maid and a handsome footman, a repro- 
bate racing peer and his ugly wife, with the usual sprinkling of 
bright young things, Labour members, etc., the whole as seen 
through American eyes, with their usual slipshod idea of English 
‘Town and Country. The life of Hervey House from 18g91 till 
its recent demolition, is said to be the central theme, but it did 
not really matter if it fell down or stood up. This is a play for 
your aunt or your uncle, and it is also a play for those who care 
about acting and producing in the theatre ; but it is very decidedly 
the young producer’s and the old-timers’ evening. 


“Chase the Ace” at Daly’s 


Well, chase him if you will. It is always a matter for surprise 
to the experienced theatregoer that his companions are so ready 
to be perplexed. Surely it is obvious that Mr. X, whose salary 
clearly accounts for a fairly high proportion of the overhead 


charges of the mystefy-play he adorns has not been engaged io 
stand about for two acts unless he is to dominate the third ? The 
unfortunate convention that the critic must bear himself coyly in 
these matters precludes a more explicit appreciation, but it may 
at least be recorded that, if the man who killed a previous } Occupant 
of Merton Priory was betrayed by the name on the programme, 
his methods were not. Mr. Anthony Kimmins, moreover, deserves 
credit for his creation of suspense—again on the subject of how, 
rather than of who—and for a streak of mild naughtiness i in his 
dialogue which is distinctly amusing. The ace in question, it 
should firmly be stated, has nothing to do with the murder. He 
offers prodigious sums to charity in order to be allowed to show, 
anonymously, that he is not afraid to perform improbable flying 
stunts at air-race meetings. He is, in fact, put in to make things 
more difficult, and up to a point he succeeds. Remains only to 
pay a secret-preserving tribute to Eric Portman, Edward Chapman, 
Patrick Barr and George Relph, to hail Marie Lohr once more 
as am asset to every theatrical evening and to wish Winifred 
Shotter a better part, and soon. 


“The Rake’s Progress” at Sadler’s Wells 


A fortnight of Ballet at Sadler’s Wells opened on Monday 
with the first performance of The Rake’s Progress, suggested by 
the Hogarth pictures. It makes a delightful entertainment. The 
choreography—and this ultimately is the most important element 
in a ballet—shows great imagination and is the best yet devised 
by Miss Ninette de Valois. The macabre final scene is too long 
or at least too monotonous, and the pas seuls designed for Mme. 
Markova rather lack character; but the grouping and the comic 
dancing are excellently thought out. Mr. Rex Whistler has 
adapted from Hogarth the scenery and costumes with the greatest 
taste and skill: the colours in the Orgy scene are particularly 
felicitous. Mr. Gavin Gordon’s music is an appropriate pastiche 
of eighteenth-century work, with an added flavour of Rossini and 
Offenbach. It is gay, lucid and pleasing; and its formality 
contributes greatly to the success of the ballet. Mr. Walter Gore 
in the principal part was remarkable: he is the most witty and 
charming of English dancers. Mme. Markova did not catch the 
character of the betrayed “ pure young girl,” but she danced with 
her usual grace and finish. She is no doubt the most accomplished 
English dancer now to be seen ; but it is unnecessary and in bad 
taste to emphasise this fact by printing her name in the programme 
in different type from that used for her fellow-dancers. 


THE COMING WEEK 


FRIDAY, May 24th— 
Jubilee Concert, Albert Hall, 8.45. 


SuNDAY, May 26th— 
W. B. Curry on “Education in a Changing World,’ Conway 
Hall, 11. 
John McCormack and Guila Bustabo, Albert Hall, 3. 
Major Hennessy on “ International Police in the Saar,” Guild- 
house, Eccleston Square, 4. 


Monpbay, May 27th— 

Mozart Festival, Glyndebourne, Lewes. Till June 29th. 

Lecture on the Temperamental Factor in Industry. Dr. May 
Smith on “‘ Industrial Applications,’’ London School of Hygiene, 
Keppel Street, 5.30. 

British Drama League Community Theatre Festival, Old Vic, 7. 

* Atlantide,” Everyman Cinema Theatre. 


TuEspAY, May 28th— 
Mrs. Hamid Ali on “ Indian Women’s Opinion on the India Bill,” 
Friends House, Euston Road, 1.20. 
Marie Tempest Jubilee Matinee, Drury Lane. 
Mock Trial on Airmen. Charge : “ Making the World Too Small.” 
Prosecutor: St. John Ervine. Defendants: Lt. Owen Cathcart- 
Jones and other Airmen. London School of Economics, 5.30. 


WEDNESDAY, May 29th— 

Prof. Godfrey H. Thomson on “ Salient Differences between the 
Scottish and English Systems of Education,”’ Institute of Educa- 
tion, Southampton Row, 5.30. 

C. E. M. Joad on “ Science and Human Freedom,” 
College, 6 

Public Meeting organised by Younger Generations, Caxton Hall, 3. 

J. L. Gray on “Nature and Nurture in Education,” Le Play 
House, 35 Gordon Square, 8.15. 

** Kameradschaft,”’ Everyman Cinema Theatre. 


Birkbeck 


THurRsDAY, May 30th— 
** Golden Arrow,’’ Whitehall Theatre. 
Dermot Spence on “ The Thriller in English Fiction,” 
ton Club, 9. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


There are two sorts of talkative fellows whom it would be injurious 
to confound, and I, S. T. Coleridge, am the latter. The first sort 
is of those who use five hundred words more than needs to express 
an idea—that is not my case. . . . The second sort is of those who 
use five hundred more ideas, images, reasons, etc., than there is any 
need of to arrive at their object, till the only object arrived at is that 
the mind’s eye of the bystander is dazzléd with colours succeeding 
so rapidly as to leave one vague impression that there has been one 
blaze of colours all about something. Now this is my case and a 
grievous fault it is... . 


This from a note-book in 1805, but in Anima Poetae 
Coleridge claims this predilection for the longest way round in 
thinking as a merit. No one understood himself better than 
Coleridge, yet since nobody is more contradictory in his 
utterances there is always a tendency to “ explain ” Coleridge 
by a simple theory that will account for everything. “Opium,” 
say some, headed by De Quincey who was well qualified to 
condemn it, “‘ decay not spiritual but almost certainly due to 
osteomyelitis or impacted teeth,” says another, while “ an 
unhappy marriage and bad health” was his own explanation. 
The impossibility of reconciling what Coleridge was with 
what Coleridge did and with such a vast amount of what 
Coleridge wrote is patent to everyone. Hazlitt found a political 
explanation : 

Genius stopped the way of Legitimacy and therefore it was to be 
abated, crushed or set aside as a nuisance. . . . The poets did not 
stomach being sent to Coventry and Mr. Coleridge sounded a retreat 
for them by the help of casuistry. .. . 


Nothing could be shallower, but political views will make 
people believe anything. What was true of Southey might 
account for Coleridge. In Coleridge and S.T.C. (Cape, 
$s. 6d.) Mr. Stephen Potter gives by far the best “ explanation ” 
of Coleridge that I have read. Coleridge is the inner self, the 
person that Coleridge was, S.7.C. the fixed inescapable 
character that determined so much of what Coleridge did. 
Mr. Potter thus is able to attribute to a developing person and 
to a fixed character the parts for which they were responsible. 
How well qualified he is to do this will be obvious to all who 
know his Coleridge: Select Poetry and Prose (Nonesuch, 
8s. 6d.), and no doubt it was making that admirable anthology 
which suggested the form of this critical appreciation. 


* * * 


S.T.C., the character, was a ghastly handicap to anyone. He 
preached at his friends in “ Pecksniffian phraseology,” he was 
hypocritical and deceitful, morbidly sensitive to criticism, 
fickle in friendship, not perceptive of sorrow in others while 
having a Micawber-like tendency “‘ to come out strong in a 
crisis.’ As a character, §.7.C. was neither lovable nor noble, 
nor, unfortunately, was he worldly. From the point of view 
of posterity this was his greatest fault since it showed itself in 
an unconscious hatred of publishing, while his choice of titles 
shows a positive dread of success. As a writer, S.7.C. was 
pompous and lacked grace. But when Coleridge begins to 
write, not for publication, all is different. 

The scrappier the piece of paper, the less abundant and virginal, 
the margin on which he was writing, the more hazardous the chance of 
his note being seen again by the human eye, then the more personal, 
penetrating and truly autobiographical the note... the words 
Squeezed in as an afterthought across a corner, or the concertinaed 
lines of a postscript should be the last to be skipped. 

Mr. Potter gives an admirable comparison—of a set letter by 
S.T.C. when his first child was born : 

When I first saw the child, I did not feel that thrill and overflowing 
flow of affection which I had expected. I looked on it with a melan- 
choly gaze, etc., 

and contrasts it with a casual mention of Holy infants looking 


just like the little rabbits we fathers have all seen with some dismay 
at first burst. 


Mr. Potter. thinks therefore that Coleridge “ writes best when 
his style appears, by usual standards, at its worst.” Most of the 
prose, as Hazlitt says, “is utterly abortive,” but the notes 
are often wonderful, by the highest standard—for cxample : 


The tree or seaweed-like appearance of the side of the mountain, 
all white with snow, made by little bits of snow loosened. Introduce 
this, and the stones leaping rabbit-like down on my sopha of sods. 


7 x * 


“ Wordsworth was suffering from strength, as Coleridge 
had suffered from weakness, of character.” This seems to me 
one of Mr. Potter’s most brilliant remarks, an epigram which 
continues to illuminate the more one thinks over it, until it 
lights up the whole of their relationship. Mr. Potter describes 
his subjects’ friendships well. For while S.7.C., the character, 
tired out his friends by preaching at them, and by self-pity, 
Coleridge, the person, rapidly exhausted the soil in which 
friendship could grow. The following note, quoted by 
Mr. Potter in another connection, shows that Coleridge was 
aware of this: 


Lovers in their finite state incapable of fathoming the intensity 
of their feelings, help the thought out by extension, commute as it 
were—and thus think the passion as wide in Time as it is deep in 
essence. 

* - + 


** Why this absorption in Coleridge ?”’ some may ask. Why 
indeed! Hazlitt can answer for all of us: “ He is the only 
person from whom I ever learnt anything”; meaning that 
though there were a hundred other teachers who had imparted 
knowledge, which he could have acquired more painfully by 
himself, Coleridge had unlocked new realms. 

In his descriptions you then saw the progress of human happiness 
and liberty in bright and never ending succession, like the steps of 
Jacob’s ladder, with airy shapes ascending and descending, and with 
the voice of God at the top of the ladder. 

That Coleridge we have heard only in imagination; yet the 
faculties which Hazlitt says “‘ gossiped away their time as 
though life’s business were to melt the hours in airy talk ” 
have not been lost, since Coleridge has profoundly modified 
our relation with the greatest writers who preceded him. For 
as Mr. Potter tells us (paraphrasing Hazlitt’s magnificent 
catalogue) 

his owa power is of relating some potential quality in himself to 
the essential quality of his subject . . . so that he has the fullest 
things to say of the strengths of the great writers Cervantes, Defoe, 
Shakespeare. He can criticise Rabelais in terms of Rabelais’ human 
splendour, Milton in terms of Milton’s qualified integrity, Luther in 
terms of Luther’s simplicity, etc. 

In the case of Shakespeare, as Mr. Potter says, “‘ Coleridge 
makes the first addition.” The general addition that Coleridge 
made was enormous ; he spilt himself like a bottle of developer 
over the literature and philosophy of the world and changed 
its meaning, as though passages which had been written in 
invisible ink had been suddenly made plain to all. Mr. Potter 
treats of Coleridge as an anticipator, particularly in psychology 
and, while agreeing that Coleridge was in opposition to his 
own time, it does not seem that too much stress should be 
laid on such modern-sounding remarks as “ It is a by-word that 
religious enthusiasm borders on sensuality.” The universal 
thinkers belong to no precise period in the history of ideas. 

Mr. Potter is sounder when he says: 


A prophet is a man who transmits his own quality to the world. If this 
is a true proverb, Coleridge is a true prophet. 


we to them will speak 
A lasting inspiration, sanctified 
By reason and by truth ; what we have loved, 
Others will love ; and we may teach them how ; 
Instruct them how the mind of man becomes 
A thousand times more beautiful than the earth 
On which he dwells. . . 


But there is a tragedy which Mr. Potter hardly faces : that the 
growing Coleridge, though he never merged, became steadily 


more like the unchanging character §.7.C. Perhaps that 
tragedy is almost universal. Davip GARNETT 
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NEW NOVELS 


Nancy Brown. By H. P. McGraw. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
The Lemon Farm. By Martin Boyp. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
The Perfect Witch. By Lance Srevexinc. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
I Lie Alone. By R. G. Goopygar. Boriswood. 7s. 6d. 
The Iron Flood. By A. Serarimovicnu. Martin Lawrence. 


2s. 6d. 
South Wind. By Norman Dovuctas. Secker. 35. 6d. 


I have not read Rude Society, though I have heard it highly 
praised by Mr. Evelyn Waugh. But .Nancy Brown places the 
author way up in the Metcalfe School. It is the school of romantic 
realism, where the lily flowers on the dung-heap, where the vast 
unfictional world of commercial life is analysed with a blend of 
rude health and cynicism that produces a bald but congenial 
prose. It must be clear to most young people that they live in 
a pirate world. Around the age of nineteen they are sent out to 
hack their way to fortune. Relatives of all degrees cheer from the 
barrier, a few are slow to learn how to combine brutal self-interest 
with the necessary air of good fellowship, some even squeal at 
the sight of blood, but most settle down pretty easily to life under 
the Jolly Roger of envy and competition. I wonder all the same 
how many people to-day are not doing work which they are 
ashamed of. There is even a tendency to include the reviewer 
among the trapped foxes. ‘“‘ What! Still doing the novels ! 
God, how you must hate it,” or “What are you doing now ? 
Besides the novels of course. I don’t count them.” Or “ Fiction ? 
I never read it I’m afraid.” A more insidious way to make him 
discontented with his lot is criticism of the following nature. 
“ You always find fault with everything instead of telling one what 
to read,” or “ Very clever, but I prefer John Trite’s articles, one 
usually can see that he has Read the Book.” This last is the most 
disheartening of all, for one might as well go back to giving long 
accounts of the plot. Besides the patent inability of a reviewer to 
read a given book is a criticism in itself. To the other objection 
I would reply that finding fault with novels is inevitable in their 
present degenerate state. It is better than forcing oneself to wink 
at them and consequently losing all sense of honesty, after which 
one must indeed despise the occupation. Often the person who 
so objects is a confirmed novel-addict who doesn’t like his supply 
tampered with. Let him remember that the novel-reviewer is 
taster to that arbitrary despot, the public. When he is seen 
writhing in agony after a few poisoned pages he should receive 
sympathy from his master and not a petulant kick. Anyhow, 
although the qualifications of a novel-reviewer are known to be 
the best-kept secret in journalism, I like novels, I believe in 
novels, I collect novels, and I do not consider reviewing novels 
inferior to reviewing troops or floor-walkers, or more underpaid 
and neglected than any other occupation in which one does not 
sacrifice one’s self-respect. The tragedy of the novel is over- 
production. I like to imagine a world in which no publisher can 
bring out more than one book monthly. Consequently, every 
book is a book of the month: the demand is so great that a 
genuine masterpiece sells as successfully as a middlebrow pot- 
boiler, old novels are rediscovered and reread, standards are 
re-established, reviewers preserve their sanity at the cost of their 
remuneration and the Englishman can enjoy his traditional love 
of the illicit by procuring bootleg detective stories under the 
counters of elastic-minded chemists. 

But we have neglected the books of the week. The entrails 
are favourable. The nightingale is off the wireless. Let us begin. 
Nancy Brown is the story of a girl operator in the Tote at a grey- 
hound stadium. She is quite uneducated and slightly common. 
What distinguishes her is her beauty and a certain integrity, a 
capacity for passion united to a common sense, or love of justice, 
which is almost Sophoclean. The book describes the effect of this 
beauty and this honesty on her associates: Fred, a mechanic, 
Bobby, the neurotic son of one of the directors, and Evan, the 
hero, a callous and competent young man in whom piracy has not 
yet extinguished certain deeper strivings towards freedom and 
love. The book is an artistic triumph, for the reader is able to 
admire Nancy Brown as he is meant to. Remarkable as she 
is, she never says or does anything which is outside her milieu, 
her quality does not exceed the limits of her education. And yet 
she is unique. This is a novel of great humdrum fascination, 
instinct with the fiercest criticism of modern society, yet never 
moralising and always entertaining. The author is master of his 
subjects, the working of the Tote, the ravages of beauty, and the 
rich corpse-life of the middle classes. Occasionally, as in 


the visit to Kew (“After lunch things began to go a bi 
slow and it was then they really missed Ernie’s uke. Ernie coy)j 
handle a uke,” etc.) he makes use of a wonderful demotic style. 

The Lemon Farm is also a novel above the average. It describes 
a love affair in a small seaside village between the rector’s son, 
handsome, discontented, and Rimbaudian, and Lady Chelgrove, 
who has come down to escape from a pompous husband. She i 
a most engaging woman and the book is written with great fresh- 
ness and spontaneity of dialogue. I have never seen village 
society so severely trounced, and the satire is all the more savage 
because it is not exaggerated. A fine and convincing love-story, 

The Perfect Witch has a sub-title, “‘ The Love Story of an 
Announcer!” Apparently they’re just human folk, like you or 
me. It is a pleasant, readable story, full of interesting facts abou 
the B.B.C. It seems that the author is half trying to cash in on 
the mystery and appeal surrounding a wireless announcer, half 
trying to advocate a better life, a new aristocracy of leisure in 
which young men and women with small incomes who do not 
fit in to this predatory age roam Europe instead, acquiring know- 
ledge. This is not a satirical novel. I believe the author is convinced 
his characters are delightful people, and of the B.B.C. he is as 
proud as if it were his regiment. But of all these books ii leaves 
one with the deepest horror, and one gets, quite unintentionally 
and, of course most unjustly, an impression of the half-baked 
patriotic imbecility of a cut-throat yet sanctimoniously bureaucratic 
body of public entertainers. With a little more research into his 
own convictions the author could write a good book. Incidentally, 
Webster is barbarously misquoted, and the present Lord Dunluce, 
when old enough to talk will express resentment at the allusion 
to his three wives. 

I Lie Alone is a strange book. It is an account, written with 
beauty and penetration, of the last few years of a shiftless, blowsy, 
penniless maiden lady going down hill. Finally a stroke, “a 
great crushing blow on her head, in her head ”’ helps to finish her. 
I feel the author must be trying to exorcise from himself a deep 
fear of death, to habituate himself to the inevitability of it, the 
inexorable symptoms. If you can face two cases of cancer, three 
strokes (two fatal) and various aspects of poverty and ill-health 
depicted between exquisite descriptions of lush English scenery, 
you can face J Lie Alone. If not, you must hope that the author, 
retaining his appreciation of food and small sensual comforts, 
has dispelled his painfully familiar neurosis, and look forward 
to what he writes next. 

The Iron Flood is a Soviet book, an eccount of a war in the Cau- 
casus between an ill-equipped Red Army and Cossack counter- 
revolutionaries. It is a grim barbaric frieze, in which, as in a 
Russian film, a medley of Cossacks, Georgians, peasants, young 
mothers, Bolsheviks and Mensheviks move through every possible 
variety of carnage in the mountains and forests above Novorrosisk. 

South Wind (1915) has just been reissued in a cheap edition. 
I will not say more of this Capri masterpiece than that it occupies 
one of the four or five key positions in modern fiction and that, if 
literature had its due, the author should be handed garlands of 
roses by the school-children whenever his train stopped at a 
station, and once a year be asked to sit in a balance like a rajah, 
while the other scale is ceremoniously tipped up by his weight 
in gold. CyriL CONNOLLY 


CLERICAL BEGINNINGS 


The Memoirs of Ernest Renan. Translated by J. Lewis 


May. Bles. 7s. 6d. 
My Old World. By Ernest Dimnet. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Lewis May’s translation of the Souvenirs d’Enfance et de 
Feunesse is a tribute to one of the most influential writers of the 
nineteenth century. Renan has now fallen into undeserved neglect: 
the English reader knows him, if at all, by his worst book, the Vic 
de Jésus. Like almost all unorthodox Lives of Christ, this 1 
altogether too much of an idealised self-portrait; but the six 
succeeding volumes of the Histoire des Origines du Christianismé 
and the five volumes of the Histoire du Peuple d’ Israel still remain 
fascinating, though largely invalidated by later research. It is 
the inevitable fate of the scientist to be rendered obsolete, often 
by those whom he has inspired. Even Renan’s philosophical 
writings are sadly dated: I recommend Le Prétre de Nemi and 
the “ shocking ” Abbesse de Jouarre to the curious, but the present 
Zeitgeist has little sympathy either with Renan’s optimistic belie! 
in science or with his benevolent irony about humanity. His dis- 


trust of democracy offends one camp, his love of liberty the other. 
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But if the scientist and the philosopher in Renan have lost their 
power, the artist survives and finds his purest expression in the 
Souvenirs. He is a magical writer, combining classical lucidity 
with romantic melodiousness. 

Even in the Souvenirs some readers may be put off by part of 
the subject-matter, being unable to understand Renan’s difficulty 
in freeing himself from the beliefs in which he was brought up. 
As he says :— 

The fact that a Paris street-arab will shake off with a jest beliefs 
from which the intellect of a Pascal was unable to disengage itself, 
must not lead us to look upon Gavroche as a better man than Pascal... . 
I cannot think that my labours have been in vain, or that in theology 
victory is to be purchased as cheaply as scoffers suppose. As a 
matter of fact, few people have a right to disbelieve in Christianity. 

The Catholic intellectuals of to-day are little interested im the 
problems which agitated the young Renan. The evidence that 
Moses could not have been the author of the Pentateuch leaves them 
unmoved. Their apologetics are usually based upon the needs 
of society and the mystical experience of the individual—a sort 
of pragmatism, this, which would have appalled the old Sulpicians, 
to whose intellectual integrity Renan paid high and deserved 
homage. But it must be said that these had inherited from the 
Gallicans and Jansenists a rigorism which led Renan to under- 
estimate the elasticity of the Catholic Faith. The Church has 
prudently retreated from some of the positions attacked by Renan 
and his contemporaries. The most important battlefield is no 
longer biology or textual criticism but anthropology and psychology. 

The polemics of theology, however, now interest very few, 
which is regrettable, if only because some acquaintance with them 
is necessary for the understanding of European history. But 
Renan’s memoirs will fascinate even those who care nothing for 
religion. They contain lovely pictures of a provincial France 
still hardly affected by the Revolution, and of Paris oases where 
the Seventeenth Century survived into the Second Empire. They 
also form a self-portrait in which their author reveals more than 
he supposes. Renan’s clerical education imbued him with 
qualities and corresponding defects which he never lost: a 
superiority to material considerations of which the obverse was 
an undue contempt for ordinary people; a self-effacing polite- 
ness, which sometimes amounted to duplicity; an avoidance of 
the “ particular friendships” which the Church disapproves 
(this made him cold as well as just); and a modesty, not to say 
austerity, of life, which produces an unpleasant tone when he 
speaks of women. Though he was in practice as chaste as the 
great English nineteenth century freethinkers—‘ homme ne 
doit jamais se permettre deux hardiesses 4 la fois °°—he was in 
theory much less puritanical. His exquisite style is in any case 
a little on the sweet side, and when he speaks of women it becomes 
dangerously sugary: in this unctuousness one feels something of 
Tartuffe. Mr. Lewis May’s version is a vast improvement on 
the old translation. Occasionally, he makes an error of judgment, 
as when on page xxi he introduces a quotation from Shakespeare 
which has no equivalent in the original, or when he translates 
“afféterie” as ‘“‘ side.’ Surely the word connotes rather an 
effeminate sort of affectation. But he has most successfully found 
an English equivalent for the careful and elegiac style which makes 
ita pleasure to read anything Renan ever wrote. 

In subject-matter My Old World resembles the Sozvenirs. 
The Abbé Dimnet was brought up in a country district where 
modern and foreign ideas hardly penetrated. He, too, was a diligent 
scholar, and describes seminary life. But his quarrel with his 
teachers was only a slight matter of republican sympathies in 
which he was justified by the Encyclicals of Leo XIII. Beside 
Renan, who lived like a monk in his study, the Abbé seems 
almost a worldly figure, merely because he writes with candour 
and intimacy of modern ways of life. He is one of those prodigies 
who can write in a language not their own, and his English (with an 
American flavour) is distinguished, but of course it lacks the music 
of the old Celtic enchanter. The Abbé is not only acutely in- 
telligent himself, but looks for intelligence in others: much of 
his thought has the rare merit of being in the best sense implicit, 
whereas in so many books there is nothing to read between the 
lines. He represents the Catholic tradition in its most amiable and 
thoughtful form ; indeed there is hardly a sentence in this discreet 
book which would rasp the nerves of either Protestant or agnostic. 
He admits the folly of the policy of mistrust which still prevails in 
French schools, but I suspect that he minimises the damage they 
do by overworking their pupils. At his collége 

We got up at five and went to bed at nine. In between, apart from 
our two hours recreation, we were either in class or in the study-room. 
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If you exclaim that it is not only inhuman but impossible, I will only 
say that we did it, that all French schools did it, that they still do 
it, and that I have never known a single English boy in a French 
school to complain about it. 


But I have often known French boys complain about it, and one 
reason why they accept so ungrudgingly their military service is 
that it affords their minds a desperately needed holiday. It is 
true that the general intellectual level attained is higher in France 
than here—it is rare to meet a Frenchman who does not take some 
interest in abstract ideas. This comes, I suggest, not from the 
gross cramming, but from the attitude to culture prevalent both 
in schools and homes. The common English view that learning 
is unimportant, that indeed there is some inverse ratio between 
learning and what is called “ character,” would to a Frenchman of 
any class appear quite incomprehensible. 

My Old World is remarkable for the number of its casual 
remarks which stimulate thought, and to English readers the 
account of the English College at Douai will be of particular 
interest. Like the Souvenirs it beguiles the reader into a mood of 
nostalgic, and in some ways unjustifiable, regret by its pictures of 
old ways of life free from the urgent problems and anguish of the 
modern world. Both books can be recommended as places of 
solace and refreshment to the mind and heart. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER 


OUR DEPENDENT EMPIRE 
The Duty of Empire. By Leonarp Barnes. Gollancz. 
Ios. 6d. 


Since the war we have had book after book giving the facts of 
contemporary African life, in wholesome correction of the official 
and semi-official versions of those facts. Olivier, Woolf, Ballinger 
and others have each filled in a section of the map. The Duty 
of Empire sums up and interprets this recent work. It is thus 
the one indispensable book for all who wish to know the truth 
about our “‘ Colonial Empire” of sixty million people, most of 
them in Africa. It is far more than a résumé. It is the best book 
in existence on modern imperialism, and the best written ; is one 
of those rare books a tired mind goes on reading for the pleasure 
of lighting on felicities of phrase. It begins with an illumination 
of the background, an account of the motives and forces that have 
set the actors on our stage, the puppets who dance as alien capital 
jerks the wires. The next section deals with that astonishing 
victory over those forces that our forefathers won a century and 
more ago, when the slave-trade and chattel-slavery were abolished, 
and shows, as never before so convincingly, how the fruits of that 
victory have since been lost. One wonders, now that the history 
of the post-emancipation period has here been plainly set out, 
whether writers such as those of the “ Round Table ”’ school will 
continue to ignore the fact that, insidiously and shamefacedly, in 
new guises and with a new terminology, slavery now prevails 
under the Union Jack as extensively as two centuries ago. In 
1827 a Parliamentary Committee laid it down that “ the protection 
of natives is not a trust which could conveniently be confided to 
colonial legislatures.” If that one rule had been adhered to, we 
should have been spared the shame and disgrace of Chapters XVI 
and XVII of this book. This reviewer thought he knew the worst. 
These two chapters, giving the facts of life in South African mines 
and farms, startled him. 

The latter part of the book, written avowedly for Socialists, 
shows how cowardly a betrayal the policy of “‘ washing and wring- 
ing of hands ” would be. We are forced to see that slavery in its 
twentieth-century guises cannot be dealt with as an isolated evil, 
as was its simpler prototype, by the mere knocking off of shackles. 
As modern industry needs the produce of the tropics, and as 
national rivalry to control the sources of that produce must, as 
things are, lead to war, the peaceful execution of Socialist recon- 
struction in Europe must depend on the concurrent execution of a 
policy equally revolutionary in the tropical Dependencies. 

Mr. Barnes makes too little of one feature of the African scene. 
He concludes with a noble plea that we should bring to our 
problem the poetic imagination of a Milton and a Shelley. He 
rightly says that the indispensable scientific and economic facts 
are not enough. But in truth the poetry of African life is even 
now being written. If I were asked to subscribe to the thesis 
that the destruction of organised Christianity in Europe would on 
balance be gain rather than loss, I should have to assent to it. 
Yet I am sure, very sure, that the one influence creative of a new 
social order in the welter of injustice and oppression that pride 


of race and lust for gain have plunged this unhappy continent 
comes from those mission stations that are free fraternities. By 
no means all mission stations have that character. Few, even of 
the best men and women in them, realise how political and 
economic conditions stultify their work. But they share Africans’ 
lives and give all they have to give. No other kind of European 
does so, because as things are in Africa none can. ‘That is the 
decisive fact. If it had not been for the work of their kind a 
century ago, men who were hated and despised by their com- 
patriots just as missionaries are now, emancipation would not 
have been the peaceful process it was. 

For an ye heard a music, like enow 

They are building still, seeing the city is built 

To music, therefore never built at all, 

And therefore built for ever. 


All who do not read this book for themselves should be made 
aware of certain disclosures in it that are of urgent importance. 
We used to justify our acquisition of so much of the earth’s surface 
by asserting that the policy of the open door prevented us from 
gaining any selfish economic advantage to British manufacturers 
and users of raw materials. We can make that claim no longer. 
Our National Government has closed all the doors it could and is 
making the poorest people in the world—most African families 
have incomes of less than £8 a year—pay more than they would 
in a free market for their clothing and household gear, to help 
British trade. As Mr. Barnes shows, the policy of the Dual 
Mandate never did have a sound basis. Now it is stripped of 
any pretence of one. NORMAN Leys 


WAR AND REVOLUTION 


The Coming World War. By 
Wishart. §s. 

Mr. Wintringham’s book is a great deal more comprehensive 
than its tithe would suggest ; it is, in fact, a general statement of 
the Marx-Leninist view of the nature and causes of war, and of 
the contemporary international situation. As such it has con- 
siderable merit as a work of vulgarisation and restatement, suffering 
perhaps from some of the clichés of the “ party line,” but amusing 
for those who can stomach the arrogance of Communist doctrine. 
It is exceedingly well-documented, generally sober and unhysterical 
in tone, and full of fascinating and often very impressive facts. 
The most surprising of these, to the ordinary civilian, are the 
accounts of mutinies and preparations for mutiny in the British 
fleet and army in 1918. There is also a most admirable irrelevance 
on the Curragh rebels of 1914, with quotations from the speeches 
of Carson, Bonar Law and the other Tory politicians who escaped 
the hanging they had legally earned. 

Briefly, Mr. Wintringham’s thesis is that modern war is moving 
towards a destructive stalemate. He considerably discounts the 
extreme gas and bacteria scares, holding that there will be a great 
deal of loss and suffering, but no wiping out of great cities. He 
dwells a good deal on the pervasiveness of air attack. And he 
discounts the effects of mechanised forces as decisive factors. His 
general view is that there will be a wearing down and deterioration 
of the elaborate machine forces, without a definite military decision, 
and that this process will create revolutionary situations in the 
belligerent countries. He holds that these revolutions will probably 
succeed owing to the increased dependence of modern armies on 
factories, mechanics, and an engineer-technician class. 

A much more serious matter is Mr. Wintringham’s misunder- 
standing of the powers of the industrial proletariat. These are 
first and foremost negative. Widespread strikes, sabotage and 
disaffection in industry would ensure the defeat of the Government 
against which they were directed ; of that there can be little doubt. 
This certainly supplies the Left with a terrific instrument for 
restraining a Government which has failed to deceive its people. 
But the possibilities of revolution are not very bright. Against it 
the Government uses two types of force—a police and a modern 
army. The revolution can only defend itself against the police 
power of government by setting up an armed revolutionary 
government, and it is not very likely that strike and sabotage would 
disarm the air force and mechanised army quickly enough, and 
before they had smashed any such revolutionary force. Mr. 
Wintringham’s only real reply to this rapid and heavy striking 
power of modern arms is the hope of a mutiny in the technical 
forces. And that depends on the political and ideological ability 
of the revolution to win over well-paid engineers and other 
technicians. JULIAN BELL 


T. H. WHdINTRINGHAM. 
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PEACE WITH HONOUR 


by A. A. Milne 


A fourth, enlarged, edition now available. Mr. Milne has brought 
the book completely up to date with a new Preface and an 
Appendix dealing in detail with criticisms that have reached 
him. 5. net 


THE SCIENCE OF PEACE 
by Lord Raglan 


The famous anthropologist tells in simple language what history 
and biology have to say about the origin, development and 
prevention of war. “Spirited, pointed, paradoxical, satirical.’ 

—Manchester Guardian, 35. 6d. net 
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ARTHUR 
HENDERSON 
Labour’s Way to Peace 


SIR NORMAN ANGELL in Time and Tide 
calls this book “analytical, realist, 
concrete: all things considered, per- 
haps the best half-crown’s worth of 

ace literature obtainable in the 
world to-day.”” Whatever Henderson 
writes about peace is obviously of 
first-class interest. 


VERNON 
BARTLETT 
if i Were Dictator 


Another name that needs no intro- 
duction; his long chapter on Foreign 
Affairs is a most important contri- 
bution to the problem, and the whole 
book shows that welcome sanity of 
outlook and literary excellence which 
is to be expected of this author. 
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TWO ELIZABETHANS 


Sir Walter Ralegh: The Last of the Elizabethans. By 
EDWARD THOMPSON. Macmillan. 15s. 


At the Court of Queen Elizabeth: The Life and Lyrics 
of Sir Edward Dyer. By Ratpu M. Sarcent. Oxford 
University Press. 10s. 6d. 

There comes a point in our reading of English history when we 
seem to step over the threshold of the modern world. It would 
be difficult to fix the borderline with great exactitude ; yet there 
is no doubt that, while the dramatists and diarists of the Restoration 
speak to us in a tongue that, although often strange, is never 
utterly unfamiliar, from the Elizabethans we are separated by an 
unbridgeable gulf. Take, for instance, the portrait of Sir Walter 
Ralegh. Even among the Elizabethans, Ralegh was notorious as 
a man who—at any rate during the early stages of his life—carried 
the greater part of his fortune upon his back; but whereas the 
magnificence of his apparel—his costly pearl earring, the pearl- 
hilted sword, the pearl buttons of his doublet and the broad stripes 
of seed-pearls that encrust his cloak—suggests the romantic 
dandy of popular legend, his crafty eye hints at the courtier in a 
different aspect. Courtier, soldier, explorer, financial adventurer— 
Walter Ralegh was wholly a man of his time. 

Admirable, perhaps; by no means estimable. Dashing and 
fearless ; yet he had won his reputation for valour in the san- 
guinary school of the Irish Wars, at a period when the recalcitrant 
Irish kerns were hunted down by English soldiers and settlers 
like wild beasts. Spenser might describe the fate of the wretched 
peasantry, whom he had seen creeping forth, driven by hunger, 
“out of every corner of the woods and glens . . . upon their 
hands, for their legs could not bear them ”’ ; but Ralegh was made 
of sterner stuff. Nor was his savagery confined to the “ rebels” 
whom it was his duty to suppress. In 1580, a Spanish filibustering 
expedition landed at Smerwick in Kerry. They were bombarded 
into unconditional surrender; whereupon, the Lord Deputy, 
Lord Grey de Wilton, “‘ put in certain bands,” under Ralegh and 
another captain, “ who fell straight to execution.” Officers were 
spared ; the remainder perished ; and six hundred naked enemy 
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Beecham! Delius! Sir Ronald 
Storrs! Mrs. Pankhurst! and an herma- 
phrodite! are some of the personalities 
that sparkle through the medium of 
Dame Ethel Smyth’s remarkable pen. 


Here is a book which is a suitable 
stimulus after hearing Beecham conduct 
at Covent Garden. 


BEECHAM & PHARAOH 
by Ethel Smyth, D.B.E. 
ILLUSTRATED 6/- 


And here are some of the first reviews: 


** . . . a book that will be seized upon, 
read with relish, then given an honoured 
place upon the shelf.” 

RICHARD CAPELL in The Daily Telegraph 


| “This entertaining book . . . having all 
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that joyous frankness which readers of 
Dame Ethel look forward to.” 
Times Literary Supplement 


“ .. . characteristically vivid, athletic 
prose packed with amusing incidents. 
News Chronicle 
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corpses—*“ as gallant and goodly personages as ever were beheld ” 
—soon lay in mournful assemblage along the shore. 

Is it not characteristic of the Elizabethans that the executioner; 
should have noticed the gallantry and goodliness of the foreigners 
whom they had had not the smallest hesitation in putting to 
death ? We might epitomise their difference from ourselves by 
saying that their hypocrisy and their honesty, their villainy and 
their magnanimity ran on entirely different lines. For the 
Elizabethans life was still enveloped in the violent, simplified 
colouring of Elizabethan drama. Certainly, at the Court, whither 
Ralegh, after his taste of active service, next repaired, intrigue was 
as rampant, and changes of fortune were just as sudden, as in 
the most lurid of Tourneur’s or Webster’s plays. No man was 
safe; every man’s hand was against his neighbour. Friend 
suspected friend; and suspicion, however ungenerous, usually 
proved correct. In a society of adventurers and upstarts—headed 
by a sovereign who was herself an upstart—Walter Ralegh traded 
on his natural advantages and earned a reputation that was both 
brilliant and unenviable. ‘‘ Damnable proud,” the holder of 
lucrative royal monopolies, he was hated, feared and respected 
throughout the kingdom. 

Yet the chief source of his income was privateering. So apt 
are we to think of sixteenth-century London in terms of the court 
and the stage, that we are inclined to forget the basis of more or 
less shady financial speculation on which the whole fabric of 
English prosperity—and Elizabethan splendour—was then °sup- 
ported. We were a race of tradesmen: we were also a race of 
freebooters. London at that time must have had very much the 
same atmosphere as a large mining town during the Gold Rush; 
and while some betook themselves to the secrets of alchemy— 
at any moment the Philosopher’s Stone might be discovered— 
the greater number ventured their capital overseas. Robbing 
Spain, kidnapping negroes, settling America—all promised an 
immediate and golden return. 

It was in 1584 that Ralegh—still the Queen’s favourite—launched 
his first Virginian expedition. His attempts to colonise the New 
World—which proved only moderately successful—cost Ralegh 
£40,000 ; and not until 1594, after the disgrace occasioned by | is 
marriage, did he set out for El Dorado on his own account. His 
Discoverie of the large and bewtiful Empire of Guiana is a fascinating 
narrative and has the qualities that we should expect from one of 
the masters of Elizabethan prose. The natives welcomed him; 
they brought him bread, wine, parakeets and “‘a beast called 
by the Spaniards Armadilla ... all barred over with small 
plates somewhat like to a Renocero.” Ralegh encouraged t'en 
to resist their Catholic taskmasters; he promised to return; 
but his real goal was Manoa, the fabulous capital of the Incas, 
where gold was so plentiful that, every year, at a solemn feast, a 
band of ministrants, having stripped themselves naked and “ pre- 
pared gold into fine powder, blow it thorow hollow canes upon 
their naked bodies, until they be all shining from the head to the 
foot ; and in this sort they sit drinking by twenties, and hundreds, 
and continue in drunkenness sometimes six or seven days to- 
gether.” 

Bound for Manoa, Ralegh and his companions travelled four 
hundred miles up the Orinoco from the sea, in “‘ an old Galego . . . 
one barge, two whirries, and a shipboat of The Lion’s Whelp . . . 
being all driven to lie in the rain and weather, in the open air, in 
the burning sun, and upon hard boards, and to dress our meat, 
and to carry all manner of furniture in them, wherewith they were 
so pestered and unsavoury, that, what with the victuals being 
most fish, with wet clothes of so many men thrust together. . . . 
I will undertake there was never any prison in England, that could 
be found more unsavoury and loathsome... .” Eventually, 
they reached a series of falls, ‘‘ every one as high over the other 
as a Church tower.” They disembarked ; and 


I never saw a more beautiful country, nor more lively prospects, 
hills so raised here and there over the valleys, the river winding into 
divers branches, the plains adjoining without bush or stubble, all fair 
green grass, the ground of hard sand easy to march on either for 
horse or foot, the deer crossing in every path, the birds towards the 
evening singing on every tree with a thousand several tunes, cran¢s 
and herons of white, crimson, and carnation perching in the rivers 
side, the air fresh with a gentle Easterly wind, and every stone that 
we stooped to take up promised either gold or silver by his 
complexion. . 


His journey to Guiana and the attack on Cadiz, in 1596, were 
the high-lights of Ralegh’s career. But it is the virtue of Mr. 


Thompson’s admirable book that he attempts to give us a com 
plete study of his subject’s life, with all its oddities, inconsistenci¢s, 
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A. BEVERLEY BAXTER’s own story 


Read how the author carried the Daily Express to 2 million a day and 
then resigned, how he tore up a £77,000 contract, how he saw the 
making and breaking of the great contemporary figures of post-war 
England. The thrilling and amazing story of a great personality. 


With 25 illustrations 18/- 


ISABEL C CHAR A's 
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(Author of “ SLA & BYRON: A Tragic Friendship”) 


Studies of George Eliot, John Oliver Hobbes (Mrs. Craigie), Mrs. 
Oliphant, Katherine Mansfield, Madame de Staél, Jane Austen—¢ ittustrations 18/- 
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by J. M. N. JEFFRIES (Daily Mail special correspondent 1914-33) 

SIR. PHILIP GIBBS writes —"' Jeffries of the Mail’ is already a 
legendary hero of Fleet Street,and in this book he writes some of his own 
chronicles and gestes They are vastly interesting ” 

COMPTON MACKENZIE: “Definitely one of the most vivid books 
about the war that has been written "—paiiy Mail 

J.L.HODSON: “In many ways, the best—certainly the wittiest— 
book of journalistic experiences | know'—news Chronicle 93 illustrations 18/- 
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moral vagaries—to the long decline that prefaced the tragic 
epilogue. We get a picture of an Elizabethan in the round. 
Ralegh was many things ; and in almost everything that he under- 
took his efforts were noteworthy. Not only was he a soldier and 
an explorer—he was a poet; and one or two of his lyrics soar 
above the dead level of decorative Elizabethan verse. More- 
over, he was the friend of poets, the patron of Marlowe, and 
deeply dipped in the same atheistical heresies for which Marlowe 
was condemned. His genius ran to scientific speculation. He 
plunged into chemistry, into alchemy. And it is at this point 
that the interests of Walter Ralegh touch those of a far more 
prosaic Elizabethan, Sir Edward Dyer. Though his material is 
less entertaining than Mr. Thompson’s, Mr. Ralph Sargent has 
produced an absorbing monograph. Sir Edward did not ascend 
to dangerous heights. Courtier, diplomatist, intimate of Sir 
Philip Sidney and that even more extraordinary man, Fulke 
Greville, he was an influential, but not unduly prominent, per- 
sonage. The most dramatic episode of his biography came when 
he was commissioned by the Lord Treasurer to travel across the 
Continent in search of Doctor Dee, the alchemist, and his assistant, 
Kelley, who were reputed to be manufacturing gold for Rudolph 
II, and to fetch them home to show their skill for Elizabeth’s 
benefit. Dyer, too, had that omnivorous curiosity which was 
the moving spirit of the Elizabethan Age. P.Q. 


DOUMERGUE’S EVIL GENIUS 


France in Danger! By ANDRE TARDIEU. Translated by 


GERALD GRIFFIN. Archer. I§s. 


France in Danger ! is a translation of L’Heure de la Décision, 
which appeared in France about eighteen months ago, shortly 
before the February riots. The English catchpenny title, which 
might have been appropriate then, is less justified now. M. 
Tardieu is an able polemist, and readers who are unfamiliar with 
the background of the book and unaware of its implications may 
find it very convincing. They may be impressed by M. Tardieu’s 
arguments that France, weakened by her present parliamentary 
system, will not stand a chance against a highly disciplined and 
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organised Germany, unless she reforms this system and strengthens 
the powers and authority of the Government, now the slave and 
the victim of the intriguing, selfish and short-sighted deputies 
and senators. 

But the book cannot be taken at its face value. Its principal 
interest now lies in the fact that it was, together with Tardieu’s 
article, Réformer ou casser, in the Revue des Deux Mondes of 
March 1, 1934, the text-book from which M. Doumergue ex- 
tracted, last September, his plan of constitutional reform. This 
plan led to the break-up of the National Government; for the 
Radicals, though admitting the French parliamentary system to 
be imperfect, considered M. Doumergue’s motives highly suspect ; 
and their suspicions were only confirmed by the Fascist demonstra- 
tion in M. Doumergue’s favour on Armistice Day, three days 
after the fall of his Government. According to M. Tardieu’s 
plan, the Premier must be endowed with constitutional preroga- 
tives, and must have the right to ask the President of the Republic 
for the dissolution of the Chamber, without the consent of the 
Senate. When, later, M. Doumergue proposed this reform, both 
the Chamber and the Senate rebelled against it ; and when, faced 
with this resistance, M. Doumergue thereupon attempted to 
paralyse the Chamber altogether by presenting it with an ultimatum 
whereby enough money would be voted for carrying on without 
Parliament for at least five months, the conviction that this was 
*‘another MacMahon adventure,” and that Doumergue and his 
friends, the Croix de Feu, were bent on mischief, became stronger 
than ever. ‘“‘ Tardieu is behind it all,” people said. It was all 
very well invoking the example of the British Constitution (of 
which, by the way, Doumergue had an altogether distorted view) ; 
the conditions in France and England were, in any case, not 
identical. 

M. Doumergue’s proposal for a “constitutional statute of 
government officials ’°—under which officials must not be per- 
mitted to belong to Trade Unions, to speak and act against the 
State, or go on strike, was also based on M. Tardieu’s book. So 
were also the proposals for the institution of a Referendum, and 
for a different Budget procedure (under which only the Govern- 
ment, but no private members, must be allowed to propose 
expenditure). All this may look sensible on paper—and the 
proposed change in budgetary procedure was, indeed, adopted 
by Parliament soon after the formation of the Flandin Government 
(which has, so far, managed perfectly well without any of the 
other changes)—but in the case of all M. Tardieu’s proposals one 
has to take account of his motives and of his peculiar position in 
French politics. 

He is essentially an enemy of “‘ National Union,” and he detests 
the Radicals only a little less than he detests the Socialists. His 
deadly hatred of Socialism—and nothing else—explains the vast 
importance he attaches to the absolute obedience to the Govern- 
ment that he wishes to enforce on the French fonctionnaires, most 
of whom, of course, are Socialists. His savage determination to 
““ strengthen the Executive’ can be understood only if one knows 
how deeply he is detested by nearly everybody at the Chamber 
(even by many members of the Right), and what a Corsican 
grudge he bears the Senate—the “ Left’? Senate—ever since it 
overthrew his Government in December, 1930, at the time of the 
Oustric Affair. The Senate was “ Right ’ when the Constitution 
was framed in 1875; and it was not expected to go Left. 
Ergo, since it has gone Left, the Constitution must be amended, 
and the powers of the Senate reduced. 

Réformer ou cesser, M. Tardieu wrote a year ago. Since 
his reforms have been rejected—and France is none the worse 
for it—he has decided that the time has come for “ breaking” 
the Republic. This “ spokesman of democracy” now declares 
that an “‘ active minority ” (une minorité agissante) is alone capable 
of saving France now. In other words, he has accepted the 
Fascist principle. 

In the earlier part of his book he deals with France’s “ 15 years 
of errors,’ which consisted in allowing the Treaty of Versailles 
to be shattered both by Germany and by England, “‘ in the name 
of reconciliation.”? ‘“‘ And now we have Hitler.” While it is 
easy to quarrel with his defence of the Ruhr occupation and with 
his thesis that Germany was fundamentally aggressive and was 
consistently determined, ever since the Armistice, to regain het 
dominating military position, this part of his book contains some 
excellent polemical writing—especially on the meaningless lip- 
service paid by England to the League of Nations. When he 


> 


complains of the criminal weakness with which the Left treated 
Germany, he forgets that he—and not Herriot—was in pow¢t 
when France evacuated the Rhineland. Altogether, he is blind 
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THE KINGDOM OF THE 
CRUSADERS 


By DANA C. MUNRO. A highly significant i ion of the 
influence of the Crusades upon religious, political, secial economic life of 
Western Europe. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


THE GEOGRAPHIC PATTERN 
OF MANKIND 


By JOHN E. ee gS The study of relationship of man to his 
physical environment and » eae a view of the world and its 
imhabitants. Illustrated with, mage end diagrams. 15s. 


EARLY PHILOSOPHERS OF 
GREECE 


By - andy on | Be Meee. This is an cxgesttion of the 
rs from Thales to Sophists which philosophers 
OSs lids af cee quand oxnmageions enpding elias oe reck view of Nature, 


CRIMINOLOGY AND PENOLOGY 


By JOHN L. GILLIN. Re results of recent scientific +-— 
Saas Saeens ch canary penology and new experiments that have 
been made are now available in this revised edition. 18s. 


LEADERS AND LEADERSHIP 


aw EMORY 5S. Sa . hy the principles seins 
development of leadership orig contribution to knowledge 
of leadership. Illustrated. 155. 








NEW FICTION 7/6 


Love and the Lieutenant Robert W. Chambers 
Middle Age Madness ; 





The Willoughbys Alice Brown 
Morning in Gascony Jay William Hudson 
Good Old Yesterday Charles Hanson Towne 
Mushroom Heaven John W. Wiley 
Thrillers 

The Yellow Diamond George Gibbs 
Between Murders Sherry King 
The Murder of Miss Betty Sloan Sidney Williams 
Shadows F. Ryerson and Colin Clements 





SON OF HEAVEN 


By PRINCESS DER LING. Relates for the first time the story of 
the dramatic and tragic career of that ill-fated Chinese Emperor, — 
Hsu, and his romance with the exquisite Pearl Concubine. . Od. 


WISH AND WISDOM 


By JOSEPH JASTROW. A he 
dramatic review the erratic 


entertaining book that presents in 

by men from tae ancient Greek 
miracle-mongers, to the latest cupenents of psychic and pseude-scientific 
cults. Illustrated with reproductions of old and unusual prints. 12s. 6d. 


GHOSTS OF YESTERDAY 


By EZRA BRUDNO. A fearless, brilliant attack on owtworn standards 
and beliefs. Mental and emotional dynamite—especially the analysis of 
human psychology. 73. 6d. 


TO NOVA SCOTIA 


By T. MORRIS LONGSTRETH. Covers the whole of Nova Scotia, 
taking its readers to all of the scenic and historic s of both the Nova 
Scotian mainland and the Island of Cape Breton. Iliustratiens and —_—. 

10s. 6d. 


PARENTS LOOK AT MODERN 
EDUCATION 


By WINIFRED E. BAIN. A clear tion for parents of the 
natuce and value of present-day education and wherein the school of to-day 
differs from that of their own youth. LIlhustrated. 10s. 6d. 


SPENDERS ALL 


By ERNEST GREENWOOD. Startling facts and figures of concealed 
American taxation. 75. 6d. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
34 BEDFORD STREET LONDON 


a 


SCHOOL OF 
BIOLOGY 


C. Thesing 


H. MUNRO FOX (Professor of Zoology, Birmingham 
Univ.) : “The best popular account of modern 
biology | have read. May be compared to a 
shortened version of ‘The Science of Life’ by 
Wells and Huxley. Turns the dialogue style to 
certain definite advantages.” 


91 illustrations 15s. net 


FISHES: 
Their Ways of Life 


Professor Louis Roule 


Time and Tide: “Extraordinarily interesting... thinks 
first of fish and of professional accuracy but pays 
attention to telling a good story well and writing 
sensitive descriptions of the scenes and places to 


which his studies have led him.” 
51 illustrations 12s. 6d. net 


ESSAYS ON 
LITERATURE 


J. G. Grant Robertson 
(late Prof. German Language and Lit. Univ. of London) 


German literature, Scandinavian literature (Ibsen and 
Strindberg exhaustively treated), literature in general. 


12s. 6d. net 


HISTORY of FOREIGN 
WORDS in ENGLISH 


M. Serjeantson 


The first comprehensive history of words which 
have been borrowed from other languages. 


2s. net 


OLD ENCLISH 
LITERATURE 


E. E. Wardale 


Makes known the more important O.E. works. Traces 


development of prose and poetry during the period 
8s. 6d. net 
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to his own sins. He emphasises the squandermania of the Radicals ; 
but he says nothing of the disgraceful state in which he left French 
finances at his defeat in the 1932 election, after spending on 
heaven knows what the Budget surplus of many milliards piled 
up, three years earlier, by Poincaré and Chéron. Aggressive 
unfairness is the essence of Tardieu’s character; and this largely 
explains why he has never been a popular figure in France. 
ALEXANDER WERTH 


A WOMAN CLIMBER 


Climbing Days. By Dororny Piiey (Mrs. I. A. Richards). 
Bell. 16s. 

That the Woman is the enemy of the Hills was the maxim of a 
great climber. He maintained that worse, even than those who 
actively opposed the sport to the extent of discouraging their male 
relatives and friends from partaking of it, were those who insisted 
on joining in. Woman as a climber was usually a liability, never 
an asset. But all that has changed. With few climbs unscaled 
by women, with many first ascents to their credit, and with the 
Pinnacle Club a flourishing concern, it is foolish to continue the 
debate on Inequality. The -earlier chapters of Climbing Days 
deal with initiation and climbing in Wales, the Lake District 
and Scotland. The fact that the author was alive at the end 

_ of chapter V is evident from the rest of the book. Why she 
was alive is not so clear. For, as a general rule, anyone may fall 
off except the leader: if he falls off he should expect, one might 
almost say deserve, to be killed. Not so the indefatigable Mr. 
Holland, with whom several of Miss Pilley’s chief adventures 
occurred. He bounces down mountain sides with impunity, 
only to attack again their most difficult pitches. Sometimes he 
lands upside down on a ledge before bouncing out again into the 
void. Sometimes he is collared, Rugby-fashion, on the verge of an 
abyss as he descends rapidly from above, and once he finishes 
astride I.A.R.’s shoulders. This makes exciting reading, though 
most climbers would agree that such tactics are not to be en- 
couraged nor imitated by the novice. 

But having survived the British Isles the author proceeds to 
enlarge her experience to an enviable extent. The Alps are 
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climbed, it is scarcely an exaggeration to say, from end to end over 
a period of some eight years. Corsica, the Pyrenees, the High 
Tatra, Canadian and American Rockies, the Himalayas, yes, and 
even Fuji Yama, are visited and explored. 

The Corsican postman who suggested that possibly diamonds 
were to be found on the summits of mountains, but on being 
assured that this was not so remarked that something must be 
found, it was evident, or why did one go up ? was left unsatisfied, 
“* I wished then,”’ says Miss Pilley, “‘ and have wished many times 


before and since, that I could give him or myself the name of the 


treasure.” 

The climax comes with the first ascent of the great north ridge 
of the Dent Blanche by the authoress with Joseph Georges and 
her husband. In The Great Year one reads of the realisation 
of a dream. Three years earlier a party had climbed down the 
ridge, but both they and others had expressed the view that the 
ascent might be impossible : how it was accomplished is modestly 
narrated. This is the best part of the book, as indeed it should be. 
But the whole of it is delightful to read. It is written in an 
attractive manner; nor is humour lacking. Many of the photo- 
graphs are excellent. 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 


Gilbert and Sullivan. By HESKETH PEARSON. 

Hamilton. tos. 6d. 

This biography belongs to the popular school which values 
entertainment more than scholarship, and it is impossible to tell 
what new facts, if any, it contains. At one point the author 
reveals a surprising ignorance of educational habits which prob- 
ably still persist: it was not a whole gospel which the youthful 
Sullivan had to copy out ten times, it was the Gospel of the Sunday, 
which, together with the Collect, had to be learnt by heart every 
week. But Mr. Hesketh Pearson includes a number of amusing 
stories, his comments are often apt, and Gilbert and Sullivan 
provide a fine fat subject for the portrait-painter. Though the 
works they produced in collaboration seem the fruit of a marriage 
of true minds, the two men were in temperament ill assorted. 
The son of a humble clarinet player, Sullivan quickly tasted success 
as a choir-boy who won all hearts by his beautiful voice, his 
passion for music, and his charm of manner. After a musical 
education which was completed at Leipzig, he made himself a 
missionary in England for the music, still almost unknown here, 
of Schubert and Schumann ; and he leapt into instant fame as 
a composer with his incidental music to The Tempest. Partly 
Irish, partly Italian, with probably a touch of Jew, he was a man 
to command and enjoy success. Pleasure-loving, good-natured, 
extravagant, and fond of fashionable society, he had the virtues 
and faults of a Victorian woman. Gilbert was the son of a naval 
surgeon. He was for four years a civil servant before a legacy 
enabled him to devote himself entirely to writing plays. Quarrel- 
some and generally disagreeable, he was, in Mr. Pearson’s opinion, 
a good deal of a sadist. At the same time, he was very kind to 
children, a quality not rare in those most cruel to adults. He 
was not only a remarkable writer but a producer of the greatest 
ability, anticipating the autocratic methods of the modern regisseur. 
But at the time the most prominent persons in England believed 
that in Sullivan England had at last produced a musical genius 
of the highest order, and he was encouraged to believe that he 
was wasting on frivolous works a gift given to him for higher 
purposes. No doubt The Mikado and the rest brought in vast 
sums of money, but were they worthy of the composer of The 
Golden Legend and The Lost Chord? Gilbert shared Sullivan’s 
rather contemptuous opinion of their joint works—‘ I’ve been 
scribbling twaddle for thirty-five years to suit the public taste. . 
Light flippery and amusing nonsense is what I have endeavoured 
to write.” At the same time each of them thought that the success 
of the operas was due chiefly to his own part in them. The writer 
was by nature disagreeable, the composer had had his head turned : 
inevitably there were quarrels; and then a permanent rupture. 
And after this divorce neither of them produced much that was 
worth while. One of the most amusing things in Mr. Pearson’s 
book is the account of Lewis Carroll’s horror at the shocking 
language used in Pinafore : 

How Mr. Gilbert could have stooped to write, or Sir Arthut 
Sullivan prostituted his noble art to set to music, such vile trash; 
it passes my skill to understand. 

Mr. Pearson does not attempt any elaborate criticism of the 
Savoy operas. Their continued success, in spite of being pro- 
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duced with an undue regard for tradition, testifies to their vitality, 
and the exaggerated regard which they command in some quarters 
must not blind us to their merits. To compare Sullivan with 
Mozart is the mere deafness of patriotism : he belongs to the rank 
rather of Offenbach and Johann Strauss, but owing to his origin 
and upbringing his music lacks both the sparkle and the sensuality 
which make their work so attractive. He showed remarkable 
felicity in setting Gilbert’s words, his melodies are pleasant though 
sometimes “* refained,” and his orchestration is elegant. Gilbert is 
a more interesting figure : he may have been a great satirist manqué. 
He had a ferocious hatred for the pretence and hypocrisy of estab- 
lished institutions, and an extraordinary talent for language. 
The pitiful thing is that he never dared unleash his imagination. 
The Savoy operas are among the Victorian works which have most 
successfully stood the test of time. They are also a damning 
evidence of the power of the Victorian atmosphere to hamstring 
great natural talents. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Stock Exchange Official Year-Book, 1935. Edited by the 
Secretary of the Share and Loan Dept. of the Stock Exchange. 
Skinner. 60s. 

This is the second year of issue of the Stock Exchange Official Year- 
book, the successor to the Stock Exchange Official Intelligence and the 
Stock Exchange Year-book, two annual volumes which covered much the 
same ground. The amalgam is now complete and it appears to be an 
eminently satisfactory example of rationalisation in publishing. The 
greater portion of the three thousand four hundred odd pages are devoted 
to giving full particulars of Securities and Companies, grouped together 
under appropriate headings, and it is this section that investors would do 
well to consult. Special chapters and tables of statistics deal with British, 
Foreign, Colonial, Indian and Municipal finance, and there is a record of 
legal judgments pertaining to Company Law given during last year. 
Much additional information on Company Forms, Income Tax, etc., 
is found in a concluding section. The printing and binding are ex- 
cellent and the quick reference tabs substantial and convenient. 


Socialism Victorious. By LEADERS oF THE SoviET UNION. Martin 
Lawrence. 5s. 

This book is a compilation of reports and speeches made at the 
17th Congress of the Russian Communist Party last year by Stalin, 
Molotov, Voroshilov and other Soviet leaders, together with the resolu- 
tions passed by Congress, and the full text of the Communist Party 
rules. The subjects dealt with cover a wide ficld—the progress of the 
national economy, the tasks of the second Five Year Plan, the military 
situation, the “ crisis of world capitalism,” and the position of Communism 
in various countries. There is a great deal of information, argument 
and criticism which will be of value to students of Socialism and of Soviet 
affairs. There are also, as one would expect, some high falutin’ ex- 
aggerations and fancy mixed with the facts. Things have happened, 
too, in Russia and elsewhere, since the beginning of 1934, when this 
Congress was held, and the speeches must naturally not be taken as 
being up to date’ at every point. No responsible Russian politician 
would presumably say to-day what Manuilsky told the Congress (it was 
nonsense, of course, even then) that England was playing the leading 
part in preparation for war against the U.S.S.R. It is a pity that the 
beok has no index ; but this defect is partly made up for by a table of 
contents with clear descriptive headings. 


Ten Thousand Public Enemies. By Courtney Ritey Cooper. 
Lovat Dickson. 8s. 6d. 


In the U.S.A. the important division is between State and Federal 
Police. State police are controlled by political bosses, who in their 
turn are controlled by criminal or business elements, the division 
between big business and crime being even less distinct in U.S.A. 
than in Europe. The corruption is imposed from on top rather than 
inherent in the body of the force, so Mr. Cooper urges. He wants a 
similar autonomy in State Police to that enjoyed by the Diwision of 
Investigation, the Federal Body which is impartial and under no 
Political domination. The standard of efficiency in this force seems 
very high, the educational level being that of the new Trenchard officers. 
Mr. Cooper has enjoyed special privileges in relating the growth of 
this force; has consulted the official records in his accounts of the 
founding up of Capone, Nash, Barker and other gangs. These accounts 
ire more exciting in themselves than a Dashiell Hammett thriller ; and 
they are not produced purely for their sensational appeal, but to illus- 
trate the problems before the Division of Investigation, the limitations 
that the law places on them and the success of the department in spite 
all. To a foreigner the law of U.S.A. is perplexing. Murder and 
bank robbery are not Federal offences, but stealing a car and crossing a 
State border to avoid arrest and failure to pay income tax are. Capone 

Was jailed because he had not paid his income tax. The tendency 
how is to extend the powers of the Department of Investigation, but 
Mr. Cooper urges that the solution lies finally in the application of 
Department of Investigation organisation to the State Police Forces. 








One 
Stair 


Up! 


Not long ago we spent a few days in Scotland. Next 
door to our hotel, we noticed a sign over a particularly 
gloomy passage—“ James Blank and Sons, Tailors. 
One Stair Up.” We took these last words to mean 
“ Mind the Step!” Idle curiosity led us along the dark 
passage, and finding no signs of James Blank, we ascended 
a rickety staircase and in the gloom of the first floor 
landing discovered the establishment of Blank and his 
progeny, at the same moment realising that “ One Stair 
Up ” was the Scottish equivalent for our “ First Floor.” 


If you are Goss tailored, the fact that our premises are 
“one stair up” makes no small difference to the price 
you pay for your clothes. London landlords have a 
pretty shrewd idea of the value of a ground-floor shop- 
front, and it can only be sheer necessity that induces 
firms to pay some of the rents demanded. The Goss 
brothers have never felt the necessity, because they 
rely upon the recommendations of their satisfied 
customers for the greater part of their new business. 


Meanwhile, relatively modest “ one stair up” premises, 
plus the understanding that all customers—new and old 
alike—are expected to settle on completion of order, 
make it possible for the Goss brothers to put the fullest 
value into every suit. This does not mean that Goss 
tailoring is cheap, but that for the standard of workman- 
ship, down to the smailest detail, and for the materials 
used, including linings, a Goss suit costs appreciably 
less than what is often charged elsewhere for truly 
comparable tailoring. 


The two brothers Gass, assisted by Mr. White- 
house, do all the measuring, cutting and fitting per- 
sonally. They employ only first-class sewing 
tailors and their selection of materials is wide 
in range, distinctive in design and durable in quality. 
A Goss lounge suit of the very best materials 
costs from Eight to Ten Guineas, whilst there is 
a good selection of thoroughly dependable materials 
costing no more than Six Guineas for a suit. Dress 
suits from Nine Guineas. Overcoats from Six 
Guineas. Whatever you Pay, the standard of Goss 
workmanship is the same 


GOSS & COMPANY 


“GOSS 


Tailoring 
15 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 


Opposite Post Office Station "Phone: City 7159 
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Tke American Talleyrand. By HoLMes ALEXANDER. Harper. 
12s. 6d. 

American politics, as a rule, are as dull as they are bewildering to 
English readers, but such is the vitality of Mr. Alexander’s story of 
Martin Van Buren, cighth President of the United States, his world and 
his contemporaries, that it rarely fails to entertain. From the village 
on the post-road from New York to Albany, where his father kept a 
tavern, Van Buren rose, mainly by his own unaided efforts, to the 
Presidency, and incidentally to be the founder of the gerrymandering and 
jobbery which characterise the “‘ practical politics,”” which Mr. Alexander 
castigates so soundly. .Admirable in-all the private relations of life ; 
cheerful, well-mannered and good-looking, Van Buren in public life 
was without an ideal or a: punctilio to-his name. He chose his side 
and his friends for their potential usefulness, and went as straight for his 
goal as the available crooked. ways permitted ; not the least of his 
triumphs being his capture of that violent-tempered old warrior, Andrew 
Jackson, whom he succeeded in the Presidency. It is a strange world of 
intrigue and counter intrigue to which Mr. Alexander introduces us, a 
world that he makes as real as it is amusing. 


A Parson’s Daughter. By MurIEL JARDINEPARSLOE. Faber. 10s. 6d. 

‘From her childhood, which she recalls with- unusual clarity, Mrs- 
Parsloe was known. to her farnily as. Tommy, and the boy in her which 
probably prompted the nickname has never faded out.. But if her 
autobiography is mainly of what is usually considered a man’s life, 
she never seems to have resented her sex. Though she had the usual 
governesses and once shared their tutor with her brothers, her chief 
instructor scems to have been her father’s old stableman, who taught 
her his own lore of horses—so that she became quite famous in her 
world as a breaker and trainer of .horses and ponies—and his own 
philosophy of life, which bred in her his honesty, courage, and forth- 
rightness. It is a frank autobiography, full.of a robust vitality, and we 
ledve her at last, bereft of the husband to whom she had been s0 
happily married, carrying on his work as a gamekeeper, one of the few 
women whe have adopted that occupaticn. 


Napoleon’s Heritage. By B. ForRTESCUE. 10s. 6d. 

So much arrant nonsense is being talked and written about race that 
a study such as this, which sets out to explain Napoleon’s mortal duel 
with England in terms of the Bomapartes’ ethnic affinities, starts at a 
disadvantage. Mr. Fortescue holds that the Corsicans are mainly of 
Berber-Arab extraction, and so present the combined characters of 
those pecples. Napoleon was a Corsican; consequently we may expect 


Murray. 
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him to have a Berber-Arab mentality. Assuming—a _ considerahjc 
assumption—that Mr. Fortescue’s ethnography and his deductions from 
it are sound, the question arises, Was Napoleon a Corsican in this ethnic 
sense? It is generally assumed that the Bonapartes were of Italian 
extraction, and Mr. Fortescue produces no pedigree to demonstrate the 
contrary, consequently the elaborate ingenuity of his long argumenr 
goes for very little. Nevertheless, there does emerge from the dubiou: 
ethnic turmoil a portrait of Napoleon which is both lively and convincing ; 
though it hardly needs such elaboration of the man’s psychology tw 
explain his hatred of a country that was his implacable enemy. 


Week-end Competitions 


No. 271 


Set by Norman Collins. 

A Los Angeles husband has just been granted a divorce because 
his wife played the gramophone while he was endeavouring to 
write tragedies. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and 2 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best list of half a dozen 
reasons (popular, plausible and not biological) not as yet accepted 
in the English divorce courts, for claiming a divorce. 


RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem, 
in the top left-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPET]I- 
TIONS, 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions must 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, May 31st. 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. Typescript is not insisted 
on, but writing must be on one side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves the right to print 
in part or as a whole any matter sent in, whether it be awarded a prize 
or not. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 
standard no prize will be awarded. 

4. Nocompetitor is eligible for more than one prize in any one week. 

The result of last week’s competition will be announced in our next 
issue. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 269 
Set by Hamish Miles 


To be fitting, an obituary notice should have every appearance of 
saying nil sisi bonum of the departed. To be honest, it should be 
capable of holding between its polite lines such different meanings 
as may be necessary to hint at other truths. 

As an exercise in this art of adjustable statement, we offer a First 
Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an 
extract of not more than 250 words from prose obituaries of one of these 
three imaginary personages : 

(1) A City magnate of great wealth and authority, who once, 
however, spent twelve months at Wormwood Scrubs on account of 
certain statements in prospectuses and balance-sheets. 

(2) A local grande dame whose purse was bountiful but whose 
interfering habits were a byword. 

(3) An author whose books were respected, and boosted, by the 
owner of the newspaper for which the obituary is written, but by 
nobody else. 


Report by Hamish Miles 


These exercises in posthumous innuendo were vigorously engaged in, 
but seldom with sustained subtlety: it is gratifying, perhaps, that 
readers of this paper have not proved to be excessively skilful in so 
unpleasant an art. Competitors concentrated on the Lady Bountiful: 
52 per cent. of the entries mourned her, generally under the name of 
“* Parker ’’—though ‘“‘ Lady de Ranger ”’ and “‘ Mrs. Agatha Polprigh ” 
made pleasing variants. Anthony Watson drew attention to ‘‘ Miss 
Naso’s”’ munificence: “the fine asphalt road connecting Ovidius 
Major with Ovidius Parva, constructed to replace the old footpath 
through the Park, and the swimming-pool which, with its cabins, now 
occupies the site of the old Shepherd’s Pond, in which the children 
used to bathe in summer.”’ And, on the whole, this group of entries 
was the most successful. 

Thirty-one per cent. of the total tried their hand on the City crook 
who had served time in the Scrubs: particularly neat in its quictness 
was Gordon Simpson’s euphemism here—‘ his extraordinary financial 
grasp gained for him a place by himself beyond the reach of the man in 
the street.”” And Guy Hadley struck a truly Printing House Square 
note with this: “‘. . . he came into conflict with a system which rightly 
insists that probability rather than possibility shall prevail in any 
estimate of a commercial future.”” In the third class of the competition 


only Paul Dehn achieved anything consistent ; and I should recommend 
that he be awarded the second prize, the first being reserved for 
T. Naisby’s spirited memoir of Mrs. Alsace-Lorreyne, who perished with 
such topical appositeness. 
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No fortunes have 

been spent on adver- 

tising this grand old 

tobacco, yet since its 7s 
origination over 5o years ago, it has steadily increased 
in favour among men who take their pipe smoking 
very seriously. Try it! You'll enjoy its rare old 
ripened fragrance. 


Bishep’s Move 


SPUN CUT 
TOBACCO 


IN 1 & 2 OUNCE TINS 1/1 THE OUNCE 


Issued by Cohen, Weenen & Co. Ltd. 














The Advantages of 
a Banking Account 


A banking account with the C.W.S. 
Bank ensures : 


Convenient and easily provable payments 
of accounts. 

Excellent interest coupled with moderate 
and easily ascertainable Commission. 

Safe custody of documents, deeds and 
other valuables, free of charge. 

The use of one or more of over 2,500 
Co-operative Society Agencies. 


AND MANY OTHER SERVICES. 


INQUIRIES TO 


C.W.S. BANK 


Head Office : 1 Balloon Street, MANCHESTER. 


BRANCHES: 


99 Leman Street, London, E.t; 42 Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2; and Transport House, Smith Square, 
Westminster. 


West Blandford Street, NEWCASTLE - ON - TYNE. 
Broad Quay, BRISTOL. 
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The Spey and the 
Scottish Highlands 


How excitingly beautiful are the Scottish Highlands ! 
Nowhere south of the Trossachs is there anything to 
approach such grandeur of scenery. In one day 
amongst the mountains and glens, or beside some peaceful 
loch in the Spey country, you see more beauty and do 
yourself more good than»you would in a month at an 
ordinary seaside resort. Go while the summer's young, 
if you can, for at this time of year it keeps light-in the 


Highlands long after darkness has fallen down south. 


Travel to Scotland with a “ Monthly Return Ticket ”— 
a penny-a-mile (three-halfpence a mile first class). 
Choose whichever of the famous expresses you like 
and, if you want to, break your journey on the route 
going and coming back. In many parts of Scotland 
there are “ Weekly Holiday Season Tickets” costing 
from 7/6. With them you can travel for a week by any 
train anywhere within a very wide area. 

With a return ticket to Scotland you have the choice of travelling back by the 
East Coast, West Coast or Midland routes, with break of journey at any station. 


The following holiday guides are obtainable 


from LMS or L-N:E-R offices and agencies : 
** Scotland for Holidays” ( free) 


LM S— L-N-E-R— 
“ The Holiday Handbook ” (6d.) 


** Scottish Apartments Guide™ (3d.) 


MOTOR CARS accompanied by one first-class or two third-class adult passengers 

are conveyed to include outward and homeward journeys at the reduced rate of 

4hd. a mile charged on the single journey mileage for distances not less than 
2 ge | ze . 
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FIRST PRIZE 

The tragic death of Mrs. Alsace-Lorreyne has robbed Wigville of its 
most prominent figure. As reported previously, she was severely 
burned in assisting at the lighting of the Jubilee Beacon by the Scout- 
master, and died the next day. Mrs. Alsace-Lorreyne had a particularly 
high sense of social responsibility, and it is perhaps fitting, however 
regrettable, that she should meet her death in such a way. There is 
hardly a family in Wigville in whose affairs she did not take great interest. 
Yet she always maintained the dignity of her estate, and received a 
natural and proper respect. Though people rarely sought her aid 
directly, she seemed almost a natural custodian of their secrets, and 
she was always anxious to help. Many, perhaps in consideration of 
her age, would have felt more content if she had reserved her energies 
more for selfish ends. 

Her influence in Wigville was shown in such varied matters as the 
design of the village hall, the alterations of the church and its services, 
and the distinctive dress of Wigville Scouts. These still remain to-day 
as memorials. She will be particularly remembered for her many 
benefactions. For that alone, remembrance of her will be sweet. 
But, unlike most benefactors, she was not content merely to subscribe ; 
she preferred to co-operate personally in all arrangements, and her 
advice was often found to offer the best solution to the problems. 
Wigville will never be quite the same without her. The gap cannot, 
and will not, be filled. T. NatssBy 

SECOND PRIZE 

With the death of Mr. Hugh Pirbright Watson, novelist of some 
substance, English Literature suffers a blow all the more severe in that 
it cannot, at the moment, be felt. To the percipient author, con- 
temporary criticism is a thing of little worth. It is Posterity who will 
one day be faced with the invidious task of sifting the gold from the 
dross ; and one cannot question but that, in the case of Mr. Watson, 
they will sift wisely. 

There is an old saying that still waters run deep. Essentially, Mr. 
Watson’s work was deep as it was still. Some critics (distinguished 
rather by their propensity for burying Caesar than for praising him) 
have suggested that it was still-born. Conceivably, they spoke with 
reason. But it was just this capacity for conjuring up the atmosphere 
of Death not in the midst of, but actually prior to, Life itself that earned 
for Mr. Watson his reputation in the eyes of the cognoscenti. His 
public, it may or may not be remembered, included only a select minority, 
among whom we may count one or two of our own readers. Like 
Cummings, Bartok and Ezra Pound, Mr. Watson wrote mainly for the 
very few. Can it be doubted that his werk will live as long as theirs ? 

Paut DEHN 


CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 


PROBLEM 126 
Roap Hocs 


* You weren’t driving fast,” said the Magistrate, 
carelessly. That’s what I call reud-hogging.” 

“ We were only doing——”’ 

“ How many miles an hour ?” 

Crankshaft told him. 

“ But why, Mr. Crankshaft, weren’t you keeping a sharper !ook-out >” 

** Because, your Worship, we were working out a Caliban puzzie. 
That thing about cigars.’ 

The Magistrate laughed, “‘ I’m a Caliban solver myself. Look here, 
T’ll set you a puzzle now. It’s based on one of Caliban’s, but I think ir’s 
rather neater.” 

He scribbled for some minutes on a piece of paper. 
he then handed to Crankshaft : 

“The number of shillings I propose to fine you is the product of the 
number of miles per hour you were making and the number of passengers 
in the car. That number of shillings could be divided among the pas- 
sengers in the car in such manner that each of them got an exact number 
of shillings, but no two of them the same number, in as many ways pre- 
cisely as you were going miles per hour. If you can find the answer 
within ten minutes I shall not endorse your licence.” 


How many were there in the car ? 


* but you were driving 


This is what he 


PROBLEMS 123, 124 
I am out of town this week and data concerning these problems is held 
over. 


PRIZES FOR PROBLEM SOLVERS 


A set of Low’s cartoons is awarded to the sender of a correct solution 
selected at random. 

In addition, a record is kept of correct solutions sent, and of the 
points scored weekly by solvers. On attaining 100 points a solver is 
entitled to a prize consisting of any book (or books) reviewed or adver- 
rised in these columns, of a value not greater than ros. Solvers who 
have won a prize on this basis are eligible for a second prize on attaining 
a further 120 points, and for a third prize on attaining a further 150. 
Solutions must be addressed to CALIBAN, c/o the Editor, and must 
reach this office not later than Tuesday week following publication of 
the problem. Solutions to two problems may be sent in one envelope ; 
but on separate sheets of paper. 


Some indication should be given of the method of solution. CaALrisan 








WEEK-END CROSSWORD 272 


The sender of the first correct solution to be opened may choose as 
prize a copy of either This England or The Playtime Omnibus. Envelopes 
should be addressed to “CROSSWORDS,” 10 Great Turnstile, 
High Holborn, W.C.1, and must arrive not later than first post next 
Wednesday. Prize-winners should address their claims to the Editor. 


1 2 3 4 S 6 7 8 








Set by L.-S. 


The last week’s winner is 
S. Calvert, Newstead School, Doune, Perthshire. 


ACROSS DOWN 13. In this condition 
1. In English this 1. Catoseemstohave * 18 impossible to 
spelling is seldom indulged in them 8° OM Uptoes. 

phonetic. flagellatorily. 16. There is usually 


4. This doesn’t mean 
that the laundry is 


on the line. 

9. Ann’s quite de- 
ranged with her dis- 
located knee. 

10. Fundamental 
description of 
Jacob’s sleeping 
place ? 

11. Goes to the 
Pope’s head. 


12. Colour of the 
American abori- 
gine. 

14. A dark hint no 
doubt. 

15. Did the lawn in- 
spire his poetry ? 
18. This passage is 
for sportive play. 
20. O, such a sweet 
disposition would 
make a great painter. 
22. Turn up with a 
needle. 

24. The place for 
marbles of course. 
25. Where black- 
birds might come 

for a drink. 

27. Personal talk in 
the first instance. 
28. Kept in familiar 
cupboards. 

29. Retainers in old 
castles. 


2. In this what Little 
Jehn would grow 
into at sea? 

3. The rich leave for 
the Old Pretender. 

4. Took first prize 
presumably in the 
mail race. 

5. Convulsive half of 
Amen. 

6. This man used to 
sail for trade. 

7. Stuff to drink to 
Aries. 

8. How fun and fires 
are often treated. 


plenty of hot air in 
this corner. 

17. What the devil 
calls. 

19. Ha! a medical 
bachelor takes one. 
21. Nautical speedo- 
meter cable. 

22. Journalists who 
provide mounts. 
23. Sometimes sub- 
ject to medium turn- 
ing. 

26. Japanese weight 
in the New World. 





LAST WEEK’S CROSSWORD 
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z — y put a drop of “ Vapex ” on your handkerchief 

reathe the pleasant but powerfully antiseptic vapour 
which rises from it. This vapour becomes stronger and * 
3 stronger as you inhale. You can feel it penetrating all + 
;.. the passages of the nose and throat, fighting the germs, — ; 
clearing the congestion, and thus making breathingeasy. * 


BS Of Chemists, 2/- & 3/- 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
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WOODCARVING 


| 
W. PENDRED is a woodcarver in the | 
medieval tradition and the modern style. 
He can make many suggestions how this 


END POVERTY! 


By DUPLEX. 


Common sense, supported by the 
conclusions of modern economists, 


Special prices quoted for quantities. 





LIBRARY REVIEW 


A Quarterly Magazine for everyone interested in books 


PRIVATE CITIZENS 
EMPLOYERS 
GOVERNMENTS 


to a plan of action for 


War against poverty. 


Published for the Authors 
by Time and Tide Publishing Co. 
32, Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1 














CONTENTS OF SUMMER NUMBER 
A controversial symposium by some of the autstandin3; 
Librarians and Bookmen of Ireland on CENSORSHIP 


rare and lovely art can fit into the modern Mr. Newton Mohun Dutt, lately State Librarian of 


Photographs. are 
particulars to 


available. 


Send for 


L. W. PENDRED | 2/- a copy, 


§ 
} 
or period home. 
§ 
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Woodworker and Carver 


PISHILL BANK 
, STONOR, OXON 


*Phone: Nettlebed 41 
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Goddard's” 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6 





Copies of « 
be obtained at 10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


T 
Ne 


REVIEW, 


Baroda, writes of Indian personalities and experiences 
Professor J. D. Mackie: Bias and the Historian 
Mr. Stanley Snaith: 


Also Books and Bookmen, Classified Booklist, 


Anthologies 


Booknotes and News. 


Annual Subscription 8/- (or $2). 


urrent and available back numbers can 


will be pleased to send a prospectu 
© Statesman and Nation readcr. 


COATBRIDGE, SCOTLAND. 
































detatls. 





modern book units differ by extreme 
flexibility and simplicity. No book- 
cases ave better made. Inside, outside, 
back or front, display the same 
finished workmanship. Started 0 
extended at moderate cost, they solv. 
very bookhousing problem. Fre 
The PHOENIX ,66 Chandos St.,W.C.2 














TRAINING CENTRES 
THE QUEEN’S “SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 

255 CROMWELL Roap, S. KENSINGTON, S.W.s. 
prov:des an efficient training in delightful surroundings, 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 
Prospectus on application. Frobisher 3642 


W ELL PAID POST’ TIONS ASSURED 


MAYFAIR 
SECRETARIAL C OLLEGE 


For GENTLEWOME 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES £OR GRADUATES. 


Exceptional facilities for modern lan uages, Economics 
znd Journalism. Individual tuition. 


25 BUCKINGHAM GATE. VICTORIA 449s. 
HE. SCH HOOL, ‘DARTINGTON. HALL, T TOTNES, 
SOUTH DEVON. A department for the training 
ot teachers in Nursery School, Kindergarten and Junior 
Schoo! Methods. Instruction is offered in the theory 
and practice of progressive education. Special attention 
's paid to the contributions of the new schools of psycho- 
logy and to the utilisation for education of rural life and 
mdustries. Preparation for Higher Certificate Natiot 
— Union. Further particulars on application. 








‘HE “BE ‘DFORD | PHYSIC AL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedivurd, Principal, 

Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in this C college to 
‘ecome teachers of gymnastics. The course of Traming 
tends over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
ymin astics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
ncket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees £165 per annum. 
or pr Spectus | apply SECRETARY. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


A Postal Subscription to any address in the world 

costs: One Year, post free, 30s. Six months, 

post free, 15s. Three months, post frec, 7s. 6d. 

and should be addressed 40 The Manager, New 

STATESMAN AND NATION, 10 Great Turnstile. 
London, W.C.1. 
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TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, - &e. 
TYPEWRITING. 
EPORTING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, 
Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim 


| or condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists 


provided.—METROPOLITAN ‘TYPING AND REPORTING 
OFFICE, 75 ee Lane, W.C.2. 
: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, Eic., accurately and 


promptly typed by experienced typist. —Mrs, | 


BROOKER, 37 Be Belmont Road, St. Andrew’s Park, Bristol. 
UPL ICATING AND TYPEWRITING, Etc, 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed. 
ALL work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 
Soe and all Office Staff, Temporary or Permanent. 
PROMPT SEC — SERVICES, LTD., 


6 Conduit Street, W.1. Maytair 3163- 4-) 


FLXPERIENCED Literary Typist. C€ cambridge Uni- 
versity man. Moderate. Lambe, 20 St. Stephen’s 
Road, W.2. Bayswater 1717. 


G ERMAN, ‘French, ‘English, translated, typed ( literary 
or commercial), by native experts. ‘ood ee. 
Box 761, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.( 


CHARITIES 


ACTORY GIRLS’ COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND 
Chairman, Lady Loch, FUNDS URGENTLY 
NEEDED. Hundreds of the poorest working girls 
hoping for a week or more at the sea during the next 
few months.—Gifts thankfully acknowledged by the 
Hon. TREASURER, or Miss CANNEY, 75 Lamb’s Conduit 
Street, London, W. iC. m 


ISTRESSED GEN’ TLEFOLKS AID “ASSOCIA- 
TION. SILVER JUBILEE YEAR. 

Please do not overlook our poor and infirm Ladies and 
Gentlemen. Fynds urgently needed to maintain our 
360 Pensioners and to help others in sore need. 

Str SELWYN FREMANTLE, Chairman. 

J. Hersert TwaM ey, Esg., J.P., Hon. Treasurer. 

C. M. Finn, Secretary, 75 Brook Green, London, W.6, 


PRIVATE TUITION 


G ERMAN Lady, experienced teacher (University 
J education) for conversation, LNW oe 
Box 312, Smith’s, saad Finchley Road, N.W 


ERMAN-BORN lady sondinn in German; Mairic 
and other exams ; private lessons. Good references 
Box 760, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.( 


U 2 lessons by young Russian Box 767, 
. & N., 10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1 


LITERARY 


T° REVIEWERS AND OTHERS 
Any quantity of books bought; mod. fiction, 

biography, criticism, political, educational. ANNEXE 

BOOKSHOP, > ST Essex Road, N.1. CLE 1807. 


cu ALA PRESS, 133 Lower Baggot St., Dublin. New 
Broadsides of Ballads and Songs with tunes, 325. a year 
post free. Editors, W. B. Yeats and F. R. Higgins. Lists 
ot books, prints, etc., from Elizabeth C. Yeats 


~ ELL your books in the best market lop prices paid 
for review ~~ etc. Kit’s Bookshop, 64 St 
M artin’s Lane, W.c 
| RNAI ISM offers real opportunities to educated 
men and women. The Premier School of Journalism 
gives sound, professional training in Article and Story 
Whting. Its pupils have carned tens of thousands 
of pounds. FREE sample lesson and much interesting 
information from PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNAL - 
ISM, 23 Premier House, Brunswick Square, London 
W.C.r. 
UTHORS Established Publishing House requires 
- MSS. for inclusion in coming current Catalogue 
Best terms submitted promptly for suitable work 


Box 763, N.S. & N., 10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1 


' 


Ww TE FOR PROFIT Send for free book’ict 
REGENT INSTITUTE (191a) Palace Gate, W.8. 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
BY TOREADOR 


GOLD AND OIL AND PROFITS—CABLE AND WIRELESS EARNINGS— 
UNILEVER PREFERRED SHARES AND EQUITY PROSPECTS 


Tue boom in armament shares goes on, and if there is to be a 
“ khaki ” election this summer, and a fine majority for the National 
Government, the Stock Exchange will probably begin to discount 
a five years’ boom in British trade. It will only need the devalua- 
tion of the gold bloc currencies and an inflation in America to 
usher in a world-wide profits boom. But this is looking ahead 
too far. Attention is centred for the moment on the soaring 
aircraft shares and the falling gold currencies. There is much 
“ bear ” speculation in the gold exchanges, but what has aroused 
the greatest indignation in Holland is the discrimination by Sir 
Henri Deterding against the shareholders of the Royal Dutch 
in his dividend policy. Because the Dutch guilder is on gold 
the dividend on Royal Dutch shares was only increased from 
6 per cent. to 74 per cent. gross, whereas the dividend on Shell 
Transport was increased from 7} per cent. to 12} per cent. tax 
free because the pound sterling is depreciated. (If the guilder 
were devalued as much as the pound has depreciated the Royal 
Dutch 7} per cent. dividend would become 12.6 per cent. and 
would bear the same rates to the old pre-slump dividends as does 
the present Shell dividend of 12} per cent. tax free.) But gold dis- 
crimination apart, buyers of Sheil Transport ordinary shares are 
increasing, because another rise in petrol prices is confidently 
expected this year. For the oil companies the profits boom has 
begun. 
* * * 

Occasionally things turn out as they are estimated. Last July 
I estimated the 1934 earnings on Cable and Wireless (Holding) 
5) per cent. preference stock at 4.4 per cent. The actual result 
was 4.72 per cent. and the dividend 4} per cent. The 1934 
savings in operating expemses were guessed at £129,000. The 
actual savings were approximately £119,000. I also estimated a 
50 per cent. decline in the non-recurrent payments to dismissed 
employees, which in 1933 accounted for £169,000 out of a total of 
£586,570 for pension funds and compensation.The actual decline 
appears to have been £75,000, the 1934 figure comparable with the 
latter being £511,164. The savings effected and the small increase 
in net message receipts (3.98 per cent.) enabled the operating 
company to pay a dividend of 2 per cent. (£600,000) to its share- 
holders (i.e., the Cable and Marconi companies), against 0.5833 
per cent. in 1933. The 2 per cent. dividend represented an extra 
£425,000 gross, but whereas the Cable companies passed the whole 
of the increase on to Cable and Wireless (Holding), the Marconi 
Company did not, its dividend being maintained at 6 per cent. 
This is how the consolidated earnings of Cable and Wireless (Hold- 
ing) Ltd. work out :— 

Approximate amount 





applicable to capital held 
1934 Earnings on by C. & W. (Holding) Ltd. 
Eastern Telegraph ordinary = £283,646 £283,000 
Eastern Extension ordinary 381,096 380,600 
Western Telegraph ordinary 300,390 300,000 
Marconi :— 
Preference shares we 17,500 16,200 
Ordinary shares (both 
classes). . , 169,146 156,590 
1,136,300 
Deduct expenses and income tax of C. & W. 
(Holding) Ltd., less misc. income 66,300 
1,079,000 
Add proportion of Cable & Wireless Ltd. 
surplus earnings — to C. & W. 
(Holding) Ltd. .. ae ou 25,000 
Approximate earnings on £23,218,875 
C. & W. (Holding) 54% preference 1,095,000 
4-72% 
* . * 


The Chairman at the Cable and Wireless (Holding) meeting on 
Friday will no doubt let us know whether staff is still being sacri- 
ficed on the altar of rationalisation. I assume that some further 
reduction will be made this year in the non-recurrent payments for 
compensation and that the net traffic receipts will be higher than 
in 1934. The indices of estimated monthly receipts from traffic, 


as related to comparable traffic in 1929, have been running at a 
higher level this year, as will be seen in the next table :— 
Average Average 


Jan. Feb. March. April. 4 months. 12 months, 
1934.. 71.8 74-7 72.8 71.6 72.7 70.54 
1935-- 73.8 74-4 76.2 74.0 74.6 ? 


If we allow for savings in compensation payments of about 
£30,000 and an increase in net message receipts of the same order 
as last year, namely 4 per cent., we arrive at extra earnings of 
0.86 per cent. on Cable and Wireless (Holding) 5} per cent. 
preference stock. Last July the 5} per cent. preference stock was 
quoted at 68}. It is now 89} to yield £4 12s. per cent. on the 
basis of an annual dividend of 4} per cent. Is it too much to expect 
that 4} per cent. will be paid in respect of 1935? The arrears 
of dividend have now been paid off up to March, 1933. The 
present price of 89} includes, therefore, {9 12s. of dividend arrears. 
At the net price of 80.15 the 5} per cent. preference stock would 
yield £5 3s. per cent. on the basis of an annual dividend of 4! 
per cent. and £6 17s. 3d. per cent. when dividends are restored to 
54 per cent. Some time Cable and Wireless (Holding) Ltd. 
must write down its capital. Even if earnings of 6 per cent. are 
shown on the 5} per cent. preference stock, this would only re- 
present a little over $ per cent. on the £20,766,020 7} per cent. 
** A” Ordinary stock, which is at present valued—or over valued, 
—at about 20. 

. * * 

As my readers are aware, the true calculation of “cover” for pre- 
ference dividends in prospectuses is one of my obsessions. The 
prospectus for the issue of 2,000,000 Unilever Ltd. § per cent. cumu- 
lative preferred shares of {1 at 21s. 6d. stated that the profits for 
the year 1934 were £1,128,430, and that the aggregate dividend 
on the preferred capital issued and now being issued amounted to 
£290,400, indicating a cover for the preferred dividends of 3.9 
times. The prospectus also pointed out that the profits of sub- 
sidiary and associated companies were included in these figures 
only to the extent of dividends received. The consolidated profits 
were declared in the last report to be £1,705,533 after deducting 
reserves of £100,000. Of this consolidated profit apparently 
£1,564,000 represented earnings on Lever Brothers ordinary 
shares which are entirely owned by Unilever Ltd. Therefore, 
Unilever Ltd. preferred shares may be considered as secured 
largely on Lever Brothers ordinary shares, and the real cover for 
Unilever preferred dividends should be calculated from the base 
of Lever Brothers profits, as follows :— 


Net profits of Lever Brothers oe . £6,559,000 
Add profits of other Unilever Ltd. subsidiaries 141,000 
£6,700,000 

Debenture interest, preference and preferred ordinary — 
dividend requirements of Lever Bros. 5,043,000 
Preferred dividends of Unilever Ltd. 290,000 
‘£5340,000 





£6,700,000 divided by £5,340,000 leaves 1.25. This appears 

to be the real dividend cover for the new Unilever preferred 

shares, which were dear enough at 21/6 to yield £4 13s per cent. 
* * * 


The high finance of Unilever would seem to favour the ordinary 
rather than the preferred shareholders. Two of the Dutch com- 
panies—Unilever N.V. and Anton Jurgens—have used their 
surplus funds to purchase and cancel 7 per cent. and 6 per cent. 
preference capital to the amount of f1.14,019,000 for a cash 
consideration of fi.13,205,000 which is equivalent at the present 
rate of exchange to £1,840,000. These Dutch companies will thus 
be relieved of future dividend payments of fi.891,350 or £124,000 
The new Unilever Ltd. preferred shares will require £100,000 a 
year. That is, the net saving is £24,000a year. Further, the new 
money ({£2,000,000) is to be used in subscribing for ordinary 
shares in Lever Brothers on which a 15 per cent. dividend (£300,000) 
is expected. Thus, the total gain is £324,000 a year which is 
equivalent to 1.27 per cent. on the combined ordinary capital of 
Unilever Ltd. and Unilever N.V. Mr. D’Arcy Cooper at the 
general meeting on May 1oth was rather more cheerful about the 
future for the equity shares. The exchange difficulties were still 
immense, having regard to the company’s interests in Holland, 
Germany and France, but the soap industry was continuing (0 
break records. The sales of cattle food had increased by 4 per cent. 
in 1934 and the sales of margarine and edible fats had declined 
by only 14 per cent. Perhaps Unilever has turned the corner, 


but it would be rash to prophesy about an organisation which is s0 
complex that the directors cannot work out the real dividend 
cover on the new preferred shares. 
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The Sign re) urily 


Well-informed Opinion 


the transactions of the 


‘THE following extracts from Editorial comments on 
CLS. are taken from the “Policy-Holder” and the “Insurance Mail.” 


: The principal classes 
: of insurance transacted 
: by the Society are:— 


LIFE ANNUITY 


The “INSURANCE MAIL” 
3 April 1935. 


The “‘ POLICY-HOLDER ” 
27 March 1935 


” HE vigorous development of ? HOUSE PURCHASE “CUMMARISING, the 

this Society since the War : FIRE Society is the most pro- 
has been on sound lines through- : LOSS OF PROFITS gressive institution of its kind 
out . . . the financial policy has : HOUSEHOLDERS’ in the British Isles and very 
been far-sighted and consistently : COMPREHENSIVE probably in the world. We cer- 
successful. In effect the organisa- : MOTOR tainly know of no other organisa- 
tion operates on a mutual basis— : BURGLARY tion with such figures of progress 
the primary concern is to provide : vs att eae - we do know from personal 
policy-holders with the maximum é EMPLOYERS’ comtact and observation that the 
benefits at minimum cost, and : LIABILITY Society s methods are of the very 
this object will continue to gain : PERSONAL best kind and that it is in every 
the confidence and regard of a ACCIDENT , Sense a first-class insurance office, 
growing number of policy-holders AGRICULTURAL worthy of every confidence of the 
every year.” etc., etc. public.” 


@. The C.I.S. has more than 
5,000 full time representatives and 
200 branch and district offices 
throughout the United Kingdom. 








CO-OPERATIVE 






Prospectuses relating to any of 
the above classes of insurance may 
be obtained from the Chief Office 
or any of the Society's repre- 
sentatives. 
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‘ EDITORIAL 


| An Insurance Supplement calculated to please everybody 


is, 1 know, impossible, but (have pity!) to co-ordinate experts 
is the devil of an editorial job. 

Mr. James More fitly begins with a review of Life Assurance 
during the King’s reign. He tells me that there is nothing to 
add to his account except some war reminiscences. At the 
outbreak of war only a microscopic proportion of policies 
then in force covered the war risks, but the Life offices 
nobly dispensed with the payment of extra premiums in 
respect of all assurances on their books. Life policies effected 
during the war, in which the life assured was exposed to the 
full war risk, were subject to extra annual premiums which 
varied from 5 per cent. to 20 per cent. The gencrosity of the 
Life offices was remarkable. 

As for the Industrial Life companies, generosity was forced 
upon them. Under the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act, 1914, 
it was provided, in the belief that many policy-holders would 
be unable to pay premiums, that an industrial insurance Office 
should not enforce the lapse of any policy without the sanction 
of the Court. As events turned out, many of the tens of 
thousands of policy-holders to whom the Offices were thus 
compelled to give free insurance were earning more money 
than they had ever earned before. This intervention on the part 
of the Government cost the Offices some millions of pounds. 

We all remember the patriotism of the Prudential. When 
the Government was mobilising its dollar resources the 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


By JAMES W. 


It would be more than surprising if even so stable an industry 
as Life Assurance had remained unaffected by the various 
changes and upheavals that have been the feature of the present 
reign; but it is fair to say that in this Jubilee year the Life 
Offices are more securely entrenched financially even than in 
1910. In the size of their funds, premium and interest income, 
and in the amount of business transacted there has been 
considerable expansion. Omitting the Industrial Life Assur- 
ance companies—which cater in the main for the assurance 
needs of wage-earners and others of modest means—Life 
Assurance funds have almost trebled, and now amount to 
about £850,000,000, while premium and interest income at 
toughly £75,000,000 and £34,000,000 respectively have 
increased in much the same ratio. New business has gone 
up in rather greater proportion and to-day approaches the 
{200,000,000 per annum mark. In Industrial Life Assurance 
xpansion has been even more pronounced, and assets now 
aggregate about £275,000,000, while premium income is 
approximately {£50,000,000. 


Has Life Assurance a Greater Appeal ? 


The above figures are not without some degree of comfort 
0 the firm believer in Life Assurance, but it would be easy to 
‘laggerate their importance. The lower value of money 
logether with the higher general standard of living and the 
crease in the population would in themselves call for auto- 
matic large increases in the various figures over the past 
WWenty-five years. When all the factors relevant to the case 


FOREWORD 


Prudential came forward with an offer, which was accepted, 
to place its entire holdings of American dollar bonds and 
stocks at the disposal of the Government. The amount 
involved was £8} millions, and the securities were delivered 
within forty-eight hours and immediately despatched by a 
special cruiser to New York. No price was paid, or even 
arranged, until some considerable time after the arrival of the 
securities in America. 

But enough of history! When a Labour Government takes 
office, no doubt the same patriotism will prevail. 

If the Labour politician is sceptical of the value of insurance 
companies to the State, let him read the article on House 
Purchase and Life Assurance, by an Owner, and the “ Fire ” 
Man’s article on the earnings of British offices operating 
in the U.S.A. 

The most striking advance in Life Assurance since the war 
has been in group insurance. Mr. P. H. McCormack writes 
an expert and interesting article on the insurance of office staffs. 

Our “ Toreador ”’ caters for the investor in insurance shares 
and throws light upon the varying activities of our leading 
insurance companies. And the investor should not miss the 
ingenious article by Mr. F. B. Swift on insuring against 
defaults on investments. 

At the end comes our famous table of Life Assurance and 
Annuity Comparisons by Mr. T. Egginton Paull. 

E. H. DAVENPORT 


OF LIFE ASSURANCE 
MORE, F.F.A. 


are borne in mind, it is doubtful if there has been any marked 
improvement since 191¢ in the successful appeal of Life 
Assurance. And yet its cost has undoubtedly become less by 
reason of the increased income tax abatement, the lower rates 
under non-participating policies, and the higher bonuses under 
participating contracts. Leaving out of account the war years, 
mortality has shown a steady improvement, while the post-war 
interest rates, until the last few years, have been exceedingly 
high. The outlook at present is, however, obscure. Given a 
continuance of peace mortality, all might be well, for 
this by itself would tend to make Life Assurance still cheaper. 
But the spectre of low interest rates blots out this happy 
prospect! It is probable that on balance the effective cost of 
permanent Life Assurance will in general tend to increase as 
compared with the recent past. Indeed, many offices have 
already altered their participating rates in an upward direction, 
and in the case of Endowment Assurances at least—in which 
plan the interest element is of much greatcr importance than 
mortality—their mnon-participating rates have also been 
advanced. 


The Advance of Industrial Life Assurance 


In the Industrial Assurance field there has been more room 
for improvement, and in point of fact the changes here have 
been greater. Following the lead set by the Prudential in 
1907 in distributing surplus to its Industrial policy-holders, 
although under no contractual obligation to do so, the general 
body of Industrial offiees have instituted various methods, 
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suited to their individual strengths and views, of allowing their 
policy-holders a considerable portion of the profits realised. 
It would be difficult to find a comparable example of generosity 
in any other industry. Up to the end of last year the 
“ Prudential” alone had so distributed some £39,000,000. 
Expense ratios have been drastically reduced, and although it 
is true that the “ Prudential” is in this, as in most respects, 
the extreme example of efficiency, it is of interest to note that 
that office has steadily reduced its expense ratio in the Industrial 
Branch from 38.9 per cent. of the premium income in 1914 to 
23.3 per cent. in 1934. The great cost of door-to-door collec- 
tion of small weekly premiums makes it impossible for the 
Industrial policy-holder to obtain the same direct monetary 
return on his premiums as his brother in the Ordinary Branch 
of the same office, but the disparity has been greatly reduced 
in the best offices. 


Changes in Life Assurance Funds 


War finance has radically altered the appearance of the asset 
side of the balance sheets of Life Assurance Companies. 
PERCENTAGE OF ASSETS INVESTED IN DIFFERENT CLASSES OF 











INVESTMENT Year of Account. 
Class of Investment : 1909. 1933. 
Mortgages i ‘ 23.1 11.6 
Loans on public rates .. 11.9 6.0 
Loans on policies and personal security 5.8 4-9 
British Government Securities ; 1.6 23.9 
Indian & Colonial State and Municipal 
Securities ; ee 4.5 8.0 
Foreign State & Municipal Securities. . 3.9 5-4 
Debenture Stocks ee 22.2 15.9 
Preference Stocks os f 66 
Ordinary Stocks oe ° ‘} mee lL 6.8 
Property .. o* ee oe oe 9.9 4.8 
Reversions 2.3 0.5 
Miscellaneous 4.8 5-6 
100.0 100.0 
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The preceding table is compiled from the official Board of 
Trade publications—the latest published is in respect of the 
year of account 1933—and is based on the assets of jj 
companies established within this country which transact either 
Ordinary or Industrial Life Assurance business. 

The total book values of the assets of such companies og 
December 31st, 1933, amounted to {£1,370 million, and ir 
will be seen that the proportion invested in Stock Exchange 
securities has advanced from 42.2 per cent. to 66.6 per cent. 


New Schemes of Life Assurance 


The increased income tax abatement has reduced the 
effective cost of Life Assurance. It has also encouraged the 
advocacy of participating endowment assurances which, with 
premiums thus subsidised, can be shown as very attractive 
investments, with, in addition, valuable assurance protection. 
But although nearly one half of the total amount of non- 
industrial Life Assurance in force at the end of 1933 was of 
this type, it must not be assumed that the offices have ceased 
to provide new schemes to meet the peculiar conditions of 
the times, or have lost sight of their primary function of 
supplying assurance cover on the death of the family bread- 
winner. As an example of the former, mention may be made 
of the manner in which the offices financed policy-holders 
during the war in the purchase of stock and bonds under 
various war issues; most of these purchases have since been 
repaid to the companies by means of matured endowment 
assurances. Again, of late years there has been a movement 
towards the issue of policies which, while participating in 
profits, do so only to a modified extent, and are at rates of 
premium little higher than those charged for non-participating 
contracts. The purpose of such schemes is to provide a greater 
degree of initial cover than under fully participating policies, 
and the bait offered is the retention of the participating 
element. Perhaps the most striking innovation in the period 
under review is the now familiar system of Group Insurance, 
and more recently of Group Pensions. Group Insurance 
provides for the bulk insurance of all or the majority of the 
employees in a firm, the amount payable on the death of an 
employee having, in general, some relationship with the 
amount of his wages. Group Pension business is much more 
complicated, and its successful conduct requires a special 
technique on both the administrative and selling sides. Both 
employer and employee contribute to the cost, and the pensions 
become payable generally at age 60 or 65. Many large firms 
have adopted Pension schemes through assurance offices, and 
the system has some definite advantages over the older type 
of private Pension scheme administered by Trustees. 


Life Assurance and Houses 


Reference may also be made to the part played by Life 
Assurance in supplementing the contracts of the Building 
Societies.* As is well known, the modus operandi of the 
Societies is to borrow money which is in turn lent by them 
to individual house purchasers, who repay in instalments over 
a more or less extended period, very often 20 years. If the 
borrower, who is generally the head of the family, dies before 
the whole of the loan is repaid a difficult situation is likely to 
arise, as their resources will generally be insufficient to enable 
his dependants to live on quite the same level of expenditure 
as before. Here Life Assurance steps in. At the outset, pay- 
ment of a moderate single premium—generally provided by an 
addition to the Building Society loan—ensures that in the 
event of the borrower’s death the outstanding loan will be 
automatically cancelled and the home become the absolute 
possession of the widow. A few Life offices specialise in this 
business, and sums assured aggregating many millions of 
pounds are now so effected each year. A more recent and very 
popular variation is for an endowment assurance to be effected 
and assigned to the Building Society. In this case the loan 
is not repaid by instalments, but remains unaltered in amount 
until the end of a selected period of years; the assuranc 





* On page 776 will be found an article dealing with this subject. 
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(1) Normal Advance of 90% of the 
value, or 95% on payment of a small 
guarantee premium. 


(2) Mortgage repayable by means of 
an Endowment Assurance policy for a 
maximum term of 23 years. 


(3) Rate of Interest As per cent. 


(4) No survey fees. Low inclusive 
legal charges. 


(5) Mortgage automatically repaid on 
death of borrower at any time. 


(6) Maximum Income Tax allowances. 


Apply for further particulars to— 


THE 


(Telephone—MET. 8655) 


SOCIETY 











‘SECURITY 


HOUSE PURCHASE PLAN 


SPECIAL TERMS TO PERMANENT OFFICERS 
OF THE PUBLIC SERVICES, OTHER PENSIONABLE 
EMPLOYEES AND MEMBERS OF THE PROFESSIONS 


NATIONAL MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE 


KING’S HOUSE, 36/37 KING STREET, E.C.2 
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@ Over 1,000 wise people every 
year adopt the original Family 
Income Provision Policy — 

“SAFEGUARD” 


bd Eacn ONE knows that to leave a capital sum 


at death does not solve the problem of 


adequate provision for wife, family or other 
dependants—the inexperienced find difficulty 
in investing money satisfactorily. By adopting 
the ‘“ Safeguard ” Plan they have arranged for 
the payment of a generous tax-free income 
as well—an income for an agreed period which 
will not fluctuate and isin every way guaranteed. 


You TOO can make certain that your 


dependants will never face the rigours of 


reduced circumstances or be troubled with the 


investment of money by obtaining particulars of 


the most modern assurance plan-—‘‘Safeguard.”” 
‘Safeguard "’ also provides benefits for yourself 
if you reach retirement age. The return of 
the enquiry slip entails no obligation. 


Learn how this essential protectibn can be secured, 
without large outlay, by posting the enquiry form 
hal 

be:ow, 


LEGAL & GENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 
10 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Established 1836 Assets exceed £33,000,000 
POST NOW wn" panes a8 tapi ometonia s ol 
Cut here _ _— 
To W. A. WORKMAN, F.1.A., Gen2ra! Minag:r, 
Legal & General Assurance Society Ltd., 10 Fleet Street, E.C.4 
Please send particulars of the ‘Safeguard’ Plan mentioned above. 
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Nam2 


Address 





Age next birthday....... 











policy matures at the end of the same term, or at the prio; 
death of the borrower, and the policy moneys are applied to 
repay the loan. Some offices not only issue the endowment 
assurance policy, but also finance the loan itself. 


Family-income Policies 


On more than one occasion in the past this Supplement 
has dealt fully with Family-income policies, which in the last 
half-dozen years have become one of the most popular 
schemes. Briefly, such a policy provides that if the life assured 
should die within, say, 20 years from the issue of the policy 
the widow is assured from the date of death, until the 
expiry of that term, of an adequate tax-free income of, say, 
10 per cent. (or other predetermined rate) of the sum assured ; 
the sum assured itself is payable either at death or at the end 
of 20 years from the outset, according to the terms of the 
policy. Properly understood, this is in some respects the 
policy par excellence for the young married man. The payment 
of income at death or on retirement rather than a capital sum 
meets a very definite modern need, and there is indeed an 
increasing tendency to assure for income. Thus, policies for 
an income of say {100 per annum for 20 years rather than for 
an equivalent sum assured, of about £1,550, are now common, 
and are so framed that the instalments are regarded by the 
Inland Revenue as capital and so are not assessable to income 
tax. This income tax concession is a great boon, and is in 
sharp contrast to the method of taxing the whole of the annual 
payments in the case of ordinary life annuities. In the United 
States the taxation of life annuities properly allows for the 
fact that each payment consists partly of principal and partly 
of interest. Even with the taxation handicap in this country, 
however, there has been a great expansion in annuity business 
in recent years ; the much stiffer terms which the companies 
are now compelled to charge owing to the reduced return they 
are able to obtain on the purchase moneys has not perceptibly 
dammed the flood of business. In 1909 the offices received 
about {2} millions, and in 1933 over £13 millions for the pur- 
chase of annuities, but the great demand really set in after the 
floating of the War Loan Conversion in 1932. It may be added 
that the increased demand in the United States since the 
financial crisis has been even more pronounced. In the future, 
emphasis will probably be placed more and more on the provision 
of income, both during old age and to dependants after death 

Although the present outlook suggests the probability of 
some increase in the effective cost of insurance, particularly 
where the investment type of policy is selected, there seems 
no reason to expect any diminution in the attractiveness of life 
assurance policies, relative to any other form of saving. 


STAFF LIFE ASSURANCE FOR 
WAGE-EARNERS 


By P. H. McCORMACK, F.I.A. 


| In its early days the business of life assurance had no facilites 


| to offer to weekly wage-earners. 


The number of policies 
existence was, as measured by present-day standards, ¢i 
tremely small, and all premiums were payable on an annua 


| basis, although sometimes these were accepted by quarterly 
| instalments. 


course, entirely ul 


nre 


Such contracts are, of 
arranged, on a weekly basis. Apart from the fact that life 
assurance premiums are payable in advance, it is very 
convenient and usually quite impracticable for weekly wage 
earners to set aside out of their earnings a definite sum cad 


| week to provide for the payment of a life assurance premium 


| yearly or quarterly intervals. 


In order, therefore, to bring th 


| benefits of life assurance within the range of wage-earners 


thrift it is essential that weekly contributions should be su? 
stituted for premiums payable at longer intervals. 

With this object in view the Industrial Assurance Compant 
have been established and a vast business has grown "Uf 
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stitute fer.a permanent life assurance policy. In fact, one 
definite objection to Group Assurance is that it is liable to give 
a false sense of security in this respect. 


Group Life Assurance 


Fortunately, however, there is an alternative plan for the 
assurance of wage-earners which avoids the disadvantages to 
which reference has been made. The system has been in force 
for a great number of years, and it has proved increasingly 
successful since it was started by an office which has always 
specialised in staff life assurance. The object is to enable the 
weekly wage-earners and other employees to effect life assur- 
ance policies on terms which are identical with those offered 
to Ordinary policy-holders. In order to do this it is, of course, 
necessary to dispense with door-to-door collectors, and the 
co-operation of the employer is secured so that the premiums 
may be collected by deduction from wages through the pay- 
sheets, just as contributions for National Health Insurance 
are deducted. The premiums are then handed over to the 
Assurance Company in bulk at convenient intervals. The plan 
is very economical because no expenses of collection are in- 
volved apart from a small percentage which is usually paid to 
the employers for the service they render. Some em- 
ployers, however, in order to mark their appreeiation of the 
benefits conferred by the scheme make no charge for collecting 
the premiums, and this, of course, helps to keep down the 
general costs. 


The Advantages of Group Assurance 


The machinery of this scheme is very simple, and as a 
general rule no medical examination is called for, unless the 
assurance required is for an exceptionally large amount or the 
age of the applicant exceeds fifty. A proposal form has to be 
completed giving particulars of state of health, illnesses suffered 
from, family history, etc., and assuming that these particulars 














Prior 
d to Millions of policies are now in force securing comparatively 
ment small sums, the amount of which in very many cases is scarcely 
more than sufficient to provide for funeral and other expenses 
incidental on death. The essential feature of the system 
is, of course, that the premiums are collected weekly by door- 
ment to-door collectors. The large Industrial Companies employ 
= last HP armies of these collectors, and in practically every village 
pular J representatives of these Companies are to be found. This 
sured system is at once the strength and weakness of Industrial 
volicy Assurance. On the one hand it provides wage-earners with a 
| the 7 means of paying their premiums weekly, while on the other 
» Say, B® it necessarily involves heavy expense which absorbs a con- 
ured; HM <iderable proportion of the premiums paid. The great majority 
¢ end #% of Industrial Assurance Companies are very well managed 
f the and their organisation is most efficient, with the result that 
S the J there has been an appreciable reduction in expenses in recent 
yment B® years. But the existence of the large number of collectors 
| sum 9 causes the expenses to be much in excess of those normally 
ed an incurred by Ordinary Life Assurance Companies, and no degree 
es for HM of increased efficiency can alter this fact. It follows that the 
an for Hi prcmiums payable by Industrial policy-holders are on a definitely 
nmon, @ higher scale in proportion to the sum assured than those payable 
>y the HF by Ordinary policy-holders, and it is therefore very difficult for 
ncome HE wage-earners to make adequate provision against death and 
| is ‘0 T® old age by means of Industrial Assurance. 
tea It has sometimes been predicted that in time Group Assur- 
United Ti ance will, to a large extent, take the place of Industrial Assur- 
or the HM ance, especially having regard to the great strides which Group 
partly I Assurance has made in America since the war. It is, however, 
UNITY, HM practically certain that this will not be the case, at any rate so 
usiness Ti far as this country is concerned. The assurance cover given 
pants HE under group policies is a valuable adjunct to a pension scheme, 
mm the’ HM and often makes substantial provision against premature death. 
eptibly HM} But it is essentially a temporary benefit, which is liable to come 
we to an end when employment ceases, and is no adequate sub- 
fter the 
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facilities BONUSES ALLOTTED. 
ag > 1924 - {£2 Os. per cent. per annum and upwards 
rds, (my 
) annul 1929 - £2 2s. per cent. per annum and upwards 

arterly 
“7 ul- 1934 - £2 5s. per cent. per annum and upwards 

diture 
aoe life Rates of Bonus depend on age at entry and duration of Policy. 
very if as high as £3% per annum have frequently been 
ly wage in some cases Bonuses exceeding £4 % per annum have been paid. 
sum cacti 
seer THE SOCIETY HAS NEVER FAILED TO DECLARE A BONUS 
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TOTAL FUNDS. 
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FUNDS NOW EXCEED £18,000,000 
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are satisfactory, all that is required in addition is a Certificate 
from the employers stating that to the best of their knowledg, 
the proposer is in good health, that he has not suffered fro 
serious illness or accident since being in their employ, and tha; 
he is of sober and temperate habits. The simplicity of the 
plan has been a large factor in the great popularity which it ha; 
attained amongst the most important classes of employees in the 
country. These include Government servants, transport 
workers, employees of all the railways, and the staffs of a very 
large number of other public and private companies throughout 
the country. The advantage to these employees of being able 
to assure their lives on precisely the same terms as persons who 
effect annual premium policies is very great, and in the event 
of their leaving service they are given the privilege of being 
allowed to pay future premiums at quarterly intervals without 
the usual addition to the annual premium rate. They are, of 
course, at liberty to effect either with profit or without profit 
policies, and may also participate in any special schemes offered 
to Ordinary policy-holders. In this connection it may be of 
interest to mention that when the 4 per cent. Victory Bonds 
were issued in 1919 a scheme was devised whereby Victory 
Bonds took the place of the ordinary sum assured under the 
policy. It was provided that in the event of the policy-holder 
surviving a term of 16 years, or dying in the meantime, a 
Victory Bond for a specified amount should be delivered to 
him or his representatives. The premium payable was based 
on the issue price of £85 per {100 Bond, and in accordance 
with the usual practice employees of firms having staff schemes 
in force with the Office were given the right to take up these 
policies on the same terms. Large numbers of wage-earners 
availed themselves of this right, and as the period for which 
the policies were issued will expire in a few weeks’ time, the 
surviving policy-holders will receive their Bonds, which at 
the present market price are worth about £116 per cent., as 
against the issue price of £85, on which the premiums were 
based. This is an example of the remarkably favourable 
results which may be obtained by staff assurance policy- 
holders under special schemes. 


Future Prospects 


Of course, the Staff Assurance plan is not open to all classes 
of wage-earners, for it can only include those who are members 
of a definite staff, though not necessarily a large one. Many 
employees such as domestic servants, agricultural labourers, 
casual workers, etc., must therefore remain outside its scope 
and for them Industrial Assurance no doubt serves a very 
useful purpose. But even so the staff plan is capable of being 
developed far beyond the stage which it has already reached, 
and experience proves that success in the past has a cumulative 
effect in the future. There is, therefore, every reason to 
anticipate that employers will continue to recognise the 
value of the plan in an increasing degree. One of its beneficial 
results is that it helps to improve relations betwsen employers 
and employees, which is always a very important consideration, 
and especially so in times of economic instability. 

Life Assurance is the most important of all forms of saving, 
and in view of the great increase in the income of the wage- 
earning classes during recent years it is at the present ume 
more essential than ever that a thoroughly sound and economical 
system of Life Assurance should be available for them. And 
for all those within its scope the plan which has been described 
fully meets the need. 


HOUSE PURCHASE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE 


By AN OWNER 


Tue growth in the number of owner-occupiers of private 
houses is not the least of the achievements to the credit of the 
great Building Society movement. In the year of King 
George’s accession the mortgage assets of the Building Socictits 
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in Great Britain amounted to less than {£60 millions, while in 
1933 they had increased to a total value of over £423 millions. 
Jn the latter year the Societies advanced on mortgage over 
{100 ‘millions—more than ten times as much as in 1910. 
During the past ten years the number of houses built per 
annum in England and Wales has increased from 86,000 to 
266,000. These figures are ample proof of the substantial 
contribution which the Building Societies have made towards 
the solution of the housing problem. 

It is not generally realised, however, that during the last 
few years the development of house-ownership has received 
a great impetus from the efforts of many, if not a majority, of 
the British Life Assurance Offices. Twenty-five years ago one 
or two of the smaller insurance companies catered for the needs 
of the house purchaser, but it is only in very recent times that 
the larger institutions have set out to cultivate this field. This 
is not due to any sudden discovery that the most effective and 
prudent method of purchasing a house on mortgage is by means 
of an Endowment Assurance policy, which serves to repay the 
joan at the end of the selected period or to cancel it in the 
event of the borrower’s death during the term. Without 
divulging any trade secrets it may be said that the Life offices 
have, for more than a generation, allowed their own staffs 
facilities for acquiring houses on favourable mortgage terms, 
and in most cases the Endowment Assurance method of 
repayment has been adopted. There were, of course, sound 
reasons for their failure to extol the virtues of this plan until 
quite recently, when the investment of their funds in mortgages 
became more attractive to them. There are now over forty 
Life Assurance Offices which advertise schemes combining 
house purchase with insurance protection, and assurances 
granted in connection with these plans represent a substantial 
percentage of the total amount effected. 

The normal Building Society mortgage is repaid by equal 


§ periodical instalments which reduce the principal by a very 


small amount during the early years—the rate of reduction 
increasing with the duration of the mortgage. This means 
that the premature death of the borrower might leave his 
dependants with a heavy liability. The Building Societies 
themselves were not slow to recognise the advantages of having 
their mortgages covered against this risk, and one of the London 
Societies was the first to adopt a scheme by which the borrower 
effects a “‘ decreasing term” assurance providing for payment 
of the balance owing to the Building Society at the date of 
the borrower’s death. For this cover a single premium is 
charged which, added to the amount of the loan, involves a 
slight addition to the mortgage repayments. The objections 
which some householders raise to this method are, first, that 
interest at the mortgage rate—recently reduced from § per cent. 
to 4} per cent.—has to be paid on the single premium, and 
secondly that, on survivance of the period of the mortgage, 
the amount of the single premium, plus interest, represents an 
additional outlay which brings no tangible return. The 
answer to the latter criticism is, of course, that the borrower 
has had the valuable guarantee of the Life office, over a period 
of perhaps 20 years, that the balance of the loan would be 
repaid immediately on his death. Human nature being what 
it is, however, the borrower is apt to forget the risk which he 
has run when the danger is over. The cost of this protection 
on a mortgage of {1,000 repayable over 20 years is about 
16s. per month in the case of a person aged 35 next birthday, 
representing a total outlay of {192 over the term of 20 years. 

To meet the objections mentioned in the previous paragraph 
a leading Mutual Life Office has evolved an ingenious scheme 
known as the “ Home-Defence” Policy, which provides, in 
addition to the repayment of the mortgage should death occur 
during its currency, an element of permanent life assurance if 
the borrower survives the mortgage period. If preferred, the 
policy may then be surrendered for a substantial cash payment. 
By paying a monthly premium of 19s. 6d. for 10 years, falling 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE and CITIZENS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


(OF AUSTRALIA) 





Annual Report for 1934—A Year of Records 


NEW BUSINESS (Ordinary Branch) £4,217,584—a considerable increase over the 1933 figures 
SURPLUS. The amount of surplus allotted to with-profit policyholders in the Ordinary Branch for reversionary 


bonus has been substantially increased. 


PREMIUM INCOME £2,196,612, the increase for the year being £88,064, The increase in the Industrial 


Sranch was £49,280—a record. 


TOTAL INCOME was £3,236,597, the increase for the year being £143,719. 
ASSETS at the close of the year £22,974,259 of which 91 % was represented by Government and Municipal 
Securities, Loans to Public Bodies and Loans on Policies. 


FUNDS increased during the year by £840,809—a record. 
OUTSTANDING INTEREST was £4,687 (5d. per £100 of the Company’s assets of nearly £23,000,000 


and was not brought into account as an asset. 


RESERVES. Industrial Branch contracts were valued on a net premium basis at 2% per cent The Ordinary 
Branch contracts have been valued since 1902 on a net premium basis at 3 per cent Large 
additional reserves have also been accumulated. 


EXPENSE RATES were lower in both branches. 


HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM:— 
BRETTENHAM HOUSE, LANCASTER PLACE, 


W.C.2. 
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to 13s. 8d. per month for the next 10 years, our householder 
of 35 would ensure that on death during the first 15 years the 
outstanding amount of his original mortgage of £1,000 would 
be cancelled. From the sixteenth year onwards the sum 
payable at death would be £400—more than sufficient to repay 
the loan, which would, of course, continue to decrease by 
monthly repayments. When the final repayment has been 
made and the house stands unencumbered, the owner has the 
choice of continuing his monthly premium of 13s. 8d. for an 
assurance of {£400 at his death, or surrendering the policy for 
a cash payment of £102. If he selects this latter course he will 
find that he has covered his mortgage for the full term of 
twenty ycars—and in fact had some additional cover during 
the last five years—for a net outlay of approximately £177, 
after allowing for income tax rebate on the premiums. 

The House Purchase schemes which have gained wide 
popularity of late are, however, those which provide for repay- 
ment of the mortgage by means of an Endowment Assurance 
policy, and this method is without doubt the most simple and 
effective. In most cases the advance is made by the Assurance 
Company and the purchaser effects a policy for the amount of 
the loan, so that he makes a level payment during the term 
of the mortgage as he would to a Building Society. This 
payment, which may gencrally be made in monthly instalments, 
comprises interest on the loan and the premium on the life 
policy. The sum assured by the policy is payable at the end 
of the specified period or at previous death, and thus the 
mortgage is automatically cancelled if the borrower survives 
the term, while in the event of his prior death the house will 
be Jeft to his dependents without any encumbrance. 

It will be found that the annual cost of this method is slightly 
higher than the normal repayment on a Building Society 
mortgage, but as income tax rebate may be claimed on the 
premium payments—the present rate being 2s. 3d. in the {— 
it may be said with truth that the State contributes approxi- 


mately 11 per cent. of the cost. When this valuable concessio, 
is taken into account the cost of the Life Assurance cove 
appears to be negligible. 

The terms of the numerous offices which undertake this 
business vary considerably, but most of them will advance up 
to 80 per cent. of the valuation price on freehold or long 
leasehold property of a reasonable size. Survey fees and lega| 
charges are usually payable by the borrower, but one or two 
companies are prepared to bear these expenses. 

The incursion of the Life Offices into the house purchase 
field has caused the Building Societies to recognise the attrac. 
tions of repayment by means of an Endowment Assurance, 
Formerly they preferred that their mortgages should te 
reduced by the annuity method of repayment, but in 1932 , 
well-known Mutual Life Office came to an agreement with q 
large Northern Building Society for a joint scheme under 
which the mortgage side of the business was handled by the 
Building Society, which accepted the Endowment Assuranc: 
policies of the Life Office as security for repayment. This 
example was followed by other Assurance offices and Building 
Societies, and certain of the latter are now prepared to make 
advances covered by the policies of any one of a large group 
of Life Offices. 

One of the results of the collaboration between the Building 
Societies and the Life Offices is a marked improvement in 
the terms offered to borrowers. It is now possible for persons 
in permanent pensionable employment, and the professional 
classes, to obtain advances up to 90 per cent. of the valuation, 
without payment of the premium for a “ guarantee ” policy, 
which was previously essential in the case of advances in excess 
of 75 per cent. If required, even 9§ per cent. of the value may 
be advanced on payment of a small additional fee. The term 
of the mortgage has also been extended from 20 to 23 years, 
and the rate of interest has been reduced to 4} per cent. The 
reader may be interested in the following examples, showing 
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the cost of the schemes in the cases of men aged 30 and 35 
next birthday who purchase houses and obtain advances 


repayable by Endowment Assurances over a term of 23 years. 
House PURCHASED FOR £1,000. 


Annual Interest on £900 at 44 per cent. ks £0 © 
>» Premium : :% oe ee 31 8 6 


£71 18 6 

Income-tax relief, assuming present 
standard rate of 4s. 6d. in the £: 
(a) on the interest payments at 
4s. 6d. in the £ (subject to 

Schedule “‘ A” property tax) .. > 2.3 
(6) On the Assurance premiums at 

2s. 3d.inthe £ .. - nA 3 10 9 

ae I2 13 0 


Net Annual Cost os ms e <5 «ee « 





TABLE SHOWING THE ACTUAL NET COST OF ADVANCES OF 90 PER CENT. 
ON PROPERTY OF VARIOUS VALUES, REPAYABLE BY ENDOWMENT 
ASSURANCE POLICIES FOR A TERM OF 23 YEARS. PURCHASER AGED 
35 NEXT BIRTHDAY. 

Net Annual 


Value Amount Repayments Equivalent 
of of (assuming Weekly 
House. Mortgage. Maximum Tax Cost. 
Reliefs). 

£ £ Los. d. £s. d. 
7oo 630 42 @-9 16 3 
875 788 3 ta @ Io 3 
1,050 945 63 2 4 I 4 4 
1,250 1,12§ “— 2 9 1 811 
1,500 1,350 99 3 4 114 9 


In the first case (£1,000), after payment of the deposit of 
{100 and the initial costs, the purchaser will secure his house 
by a payment equivalent to less than 23s. per week, and he will 
have the comforting knowledge that if he should die at any 


ume during the 23 years the house will be left free of debt 
to his dependents. 


The publicity methods of the Building Societies have made 
us familiar with their campaign to lay the bogey known as 
“Old Man Rent.” By the introduction of the schemes 
described in this article the Life Assurance Offices can claim 
to have done something to mitigate the ravages of a more 
terrible enemy. 


FIRE INSURANCE IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


By a “FIRE” MAN. 
Everyone should know by this time that Fire insurance 
in the United States of America is a very important factor in 
the business of British Insurance Offices, and that the premium 
income obtainable in that field forms an appreciable proportion 
of the total Fire revenue of the Companies. 

This is abundantly proved by the fact that the total Fire 
premiums received from insurers in the United States by 
fourteen of the largest British groups operating in that country 
amounted last year, to no less than £21,000,000. 

It will therefore be appreciated that the accounts of the 
British companies can be substantially affected by their 
general underwriting experience on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

Particularly was this evident during the years of severe 
depression which followed upon the financial crisis in the 
States six years ago; and the statistics available indicate that, 
for the fourteen British Groups to which reference has been 
made, the loss ratio rose by 7 per cent. between 1928 and 1932. 

That increase was found, on an analysis of the losses, to 
be due largely to the disastrous experience of dwelling-house 
risks. It demonstrated that in too many cases the pecuni- 
arily harassed policy-holder had yielded to the temptation 
to “cash in” on his insurances. Such a regrettable feature 
has, however, been much less in evidence, in respect of 
manufacturing and commercial insurances, than under 
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similar conditions in previous periods of acute financial 
crisis. 

It is satisfactory, however, to see that during the past 
two years the situation in the States, from the point of view 
of losses, has shewn considerable improvement. As a result 
we find that in 1934 British Insurance Companies enjoyed 
more profitable conditions. In the next table we have sect 
out the premiums, and the Underwriting profit (after 
allowing the usual 40 per cent. reserve for unexpired 
liabilities) of the fourteen British Groups to which reference 
has been made :— 


BRITISH GROUPS FIRE, RESULTS—1934. 





Underwriting 
Profit or(—) Per 
Group. Net Premiums. Loss. Cent. 
Atlas .. via aa oe $3,145,027 $108,258 3.4 
Caledonian a 1,890,842 §2,960 2.8 
Commercial Union .. 12,761,303 241,812 1.9 
London re - 4,335,766 299,229 6.9 
London and Lancashire 6,274,057 621,148 9.9 
North British and Merc. 15,776,558 1,499,807 9.5 
Northern is ~ 3,906,380 228,932 5-9 
Norwich Union 3,139,878 105,071 3-3 
Phoenix , 6,302,678 363,313 5.8 
Royal .. + + 30,493,963 23777;913 9.1 
Royal Exchang ae 2,967,690 24,475 0.8 
Scott. Union and Natl. 35336,318 168,574 §.1 
o> et a ee 4144,221 160,235 3-9 
Yorkshire ° 2;730,981 — 101,983 — 3.7 
TOTAL 14 BRITISH GROUPS .. $101,206,162 $6,549,744 6.5 





It may seem extraordinary that British Offices should 
have such a large stake in America, but probably the 
explanation is that the British Offices were established in the 
United States many years ago, and were enabled to build up 
valuable portfolios before there were so many American 


companies in existence—certainly before these became as 
powerful as they are to-day. 

Further, the British Offices enjoy the highest reputation. 
The insuring public in America have the utmost confidence in 
them, because they know that, throughout a period of more 
than fifty years, these organisations have always been able to 
meet every liability, and, even in the severest trials to which 
they have been subjected (e.g., the San Francisco earthquake, 
1906), have been ready to meet their obligations with 
promptitude and adequacy. 

In this connection, as indicating the appreciable extent to 
which the British Offices have established themselves in the 
confidence and support of the American insuring public, 
it may be of interest to state that the total assets in America 
of these fourteen Groups amount to the colossal sum of 
£60,000,000, practically all of which is invested in first-class 
securities. 


INSURANCE AGAINST DEFAULT 
ON INVESTMENTS 


By F. B. SWIFT 


Ir a man were to neglect to insure his own house against the 
risk of fire, he would be speculating. The odds may be a 
thousand to one against the event of a fire occurring. 
Nevertheless he would be taking a risk which cannot be 
justified according to the standards of common prudence. 
If a man were to neglect to insure his own life when his death 
would leave his dependents without their breadwinner, he 
would be speculating with the livelihood of his wife and 
family. “The odds may be a hundred to one against the risk 
of his dying within the year, yet ordinary precaution demands 
that he should effect a life policy. Similarly, if the owner of small 
private means were to invest the whole of his fortune in the 
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ponds of a South American Republic because the apparent 
yield afforded is higher than that of Consols, he would be 
taking an unjustifiable risk. While it may be taken for granted 
that every property owner, at any rate in this country, insures 
against fire, and that most husbands and fathers realise the 
necessity of providing for their families in the event of their 
premature decease, it is surprising how many _ small 
fortunes are invested in one or more securities which can only 
be described as hazardous in the extreme. 

A man would not dream of insuring his neighbour’s house 
valued at {£1,000 against the risk of fire for the paltry fee 
of 30s. a year, nor would he assure his neighbour’s life for the 
same sum for an annual premium of £15. But an insurance 
company can afford to insure a hundred thousand homes for 
aggregate premiums amounting to £150,000 a year, and can 
assure the lives of a hundred thousand men for £1,000 each 
at aggregate premiums of £1,500,000. A single fire or life 
policy is the most speculative gamble in the world, but the 
issuance of large numbers of such contracts at scientifically 
calculated premiums has proved to be a profitable and a stable 
business. Yet the rentier often ventures the whole of his 
means, large or small, in types of investments or securities which 
cannot be considered in any sense of the word as “ secure.” 
In recent years many persons depending entirely on the 
income from their investments have been advised to sell their 
holdings and effect life annuities on their own lives, and in 
many cases the income during their lifetime has been increased 
threefold. Two or three years ago an elderly gentleman long- 
since retired from active life was advised to sell his investments 
and to buy an annuity. To his great surprise, so far from 
converting a 34 per cent. into a 10 per cent. income, as the 
advertisements say, he found that his prospective income for 
the rest of his life was less by no inconsiderable amount than 
that to which he had become accustomed in prior years. 
It is unnecessary to point out the degree of risk which 
he was running through his choice of investments. 


ce 


In theory, at any rate, the “ widow and orphan” type of 
investor ought to hold only the highest class of investment, or, 
alternatively, appropriate steps should be taken to insure 
against loss of income due to the default of the borrower. 
Such facilities are not always available, but there is no reason 
why such a form of insurance should not be developed if public 
demand broadens as it has done in the past for insurance 
against fire and accident, sickness and death. It is common 
knowledge that the holder of 4 per cent. Victory Bonds can 
insure for a trifling premium against the risk of loss due to his 
bonds being drawn. It is well known that, if a single investor 
could buy the whole issue of £323 million Victory Bonds at 
the current market price the yield on his investment would be 
higher than that obtainable on any other long-dated British 
Government security. Similarly, the large investor can con- 
fidently rely on no more than his due proportion of bonds 
held being drawn. The small investor on the other hand may, 
by his having an unlucky number, suffer a capital loss cf 15 per 
cent. of his whole investment with a corresponding permanent 
loss of income. It becomes, then, ordinary prudence for the 
small investor to insure each year, at a premium of two or 
three shillings for each {100 bond, against the chance of his 
bond being drawn for redemption. 

In the case of Victory Bonds, part of the apparent yield repre- 
sents a “ risk premium ” against loss due to the annual drawings 
at par. The amount of the risk premium can be ascertained 
mathematically and several insurance companies will cover the 
risk of loss at a cost which represents very little more than the 
net value of the risk. There are, of course, many other risks 
which are less easily calculated, although very real. An 
investor who buys a stock to yield 5 per cent. at the present 
time knows that he is running a risk, when the “ riskless ” 
British Government security yields no more than 3 per cent. 
The difference of 2 per cent. represents a premium which may 
or may not be adequate compensation for the risk run. An 
insurance company or investment trust company, which has 











of £2,500. 


increased by £2,500. 





YOUR PENSION 


Don’t say “| shan’t get one.” Make sure that you will. Send now 
for particulars of the PEARL PENSION ASSURANCE POLICY. 


EXAMPLE OF BENEFITS* 


For yourself at 65. A cash payment of £625 and a life income of 
£250 a year or instead of the income a further cash payment 


For your dependents. In the event of your death before the cash 
payment becomes due, the sum of £2,500 plus guaranteed 
bonuses will be paid. if death is accidental the payment will be 


Reduction of income tax is allowed in respect of the premium payments. 


* Applicable to a man aged 40 next birthday. 
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many high-yielding investments, can regard the attendant 
risks with equanimity, for what is lost:on the roundabouts is 
made up on the swings. In other words, the risks are spread, 
and the institutional investor can afford to be its own insurer. 
Not so the ordinary private investor, even though his means 
may be ample. Without a sufficient number of adequately 
spread investments he cannot hope to form an average ; 
he becomes no more than a gambler. 

In the following table are given certain specimen securities, 
together with the current market prices and the yields : 


Price. Yield. 

24% Consols .. we 89 £2 16 o% 
Australia 3}% 1964/ 14, om 99 3 6 e% 
Great Western Rly. 4% Deb... 115 310 0% 
London Midland & “Scottish 

Rly. 4%, Pref. ‘ 81 419 0% 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern 

Rly. 4% Deb. an 84 415 0% 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern 

Rly. 5%, Pref. ‘ 73 617 0% 


If 2} per cent. Consols is taken as the typical “ riskless ” 
security, it will be seen that the risk premium afforded varies 
from } per cent. in the case of the Australian Stock to over 
4 per cent. in the case of Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway 
5 per cent. Preference Stock. The differences in the yields 
are a measure of the risk. The Stock Exchange may over- 
estimate the risk in some cases and under-estimate it in others, 
but it is safe to assume that, when ‘1¢ yield on any stock is 
2 per cent. over the gilt-edged rate, there is some good reason 
for doubting its continuance. The figures may be exhibited 
in relation to an investment of £5,000. 


AMOUNT INVESTED £5,000. 
Risk Premium 


Income. per Annum. 
24%, Consols , £140 — 
Australia 3}°% 1964, 74 165 £25 
Great Western Rly. 4°, Deb... 175 35 
London Midland & Scottish 
Rly. 4% Pref. 242 102 














BOOKS ON FINANCE 
By 
HARTLEY WITHERS 


Formerly Editor of The Econom:st 


‘‘Numerous instances of the Wisdom of 





Withers, culled from a ripe experience 

and put into a literary shape by a 

trenchant and occasionally caustic pen.”’ 

—Financial News 
THE MEANING OF MONEY. <«<A_ notable book. 
No modern book has had or deserved a wider circulation, or 
exercised a greater influence upon monetary opinion.’’ 
Times. 5th revised Edition. 2nd Impression. 6s. net. 
MONEY CHANGING. 8th Impression. 6s. net. 
STOCKS AND SHARES. iith Impression. 6s. net. 

WAR TIME FINANCIAL PROBLEMS. 

2nd Impression. 6s. net. 
BUSINESS OF FINANCE, 4th Impression. 6s. net. 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCE, 4th Impression. 6s. net. 
WAR & LOMBARD STREET. 5th Impression. 6s. net. 
POVERTY & WASTE. 2nd revised Edition. 6s. net. 
OUR MONEY & THE STATE. 3rd Imp 5s. net. 
LOMBARD STREET. A description of the money 
Market By WALTER BaGeEnor. Edited by Hartley 
Withers. 14th Edition, 21st Impression 6s. net. 
THE COUNTRY enn A HIS CLIENTS, CARE 
AND WORK. By Georcz Rar. 7th Edition (zoth Imp.) 
Revised by IE. SYKES 7s. 6d. net, 





JOHN MURRAY : LONDON 























Amount Investeo £5,000—Continued. 
Risk Premium 


Income. per Annum. 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
Rly. 4% Deb. . £237 £97 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
Rly. 5% Pref. 342 202 


The amounts shown in the last column less income tax may be 
regarded as available for the payment of annual insurance 
premiums on a policy (if such can be obtained) to cover the 
risk of default. Alternatively a single premium policy could 


be effected. 
. INCOME £140 PER ANNUM. 
Amount Risk Single 
Invested. Premium. 
24% Consols .. oe £5,000 _ 
Australia 34° 1964/74 .s 4,265 £735 
Great Western Rly. 4°, Deb... 4,025 975 
London Midland & "Scottish 
Rly. 4%, Pref. oe 2,835 2,165 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
Rly. 4% Deb. 2,940 © 2,060 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
Rly. 5%, Pref. 2,044 2,956 


The amounts shown in the last una of the table, representing 
the difference in the number of years’ purchase of the income 
required by the market, may be regarded as available for the 
payment of a single premium to insure against default whenever 
it occurs. 

The development of insurance against default has proceeded 
slowly and has been confined to certain classes of borrower and 
to bonds of which the date of maturity is not more than, say, 
15 years ahead. In some cases the yield on the purchase price 
of the bonds plus the single premium is found to be con- 
siderably greater than could be obtained on a comparable 
gilt-edged security. In general, however, no great improve- 
ment in yield can be anticipated, for the insurance office is 
not a philanthropic body willing to give to others the benefits 
it can secure for itself by a direct purchase of the bonds insured. 
Nevertheless, it is not necessary that the policy should cover 
the whole future life of the bond insured. It should be possible 
to devise a form of insurance on an annual basis with no right 
of renewal to the policy-holder. Such a policy could provide 
not only for actual default but for depreciation in the market 
price due to failure or deterioration of the borrower’s credit. 
It would be necessary to exclude from the scope of the insurance 


depreciation (and appreciation) due to the changing value of 


money. Thus, if British Government securities remain on 
the same yicld basis, but B.A.G.S. 5 per cent. Preference 
depreciates by I0 points, the insurance company would be 
bound to purchase the stock from the insured at the stipulated 
price. If British Government securities depreciate 10 per 
cent. and B.A.G.S. 5 per cent. Preference Stock depreciates by 
I5 per cent., the insurance company would be bound to 
purchase the stock at the stipulated price less 10 per cent. 
Some such insurance scheme against deterioration of the 
borrower’s credit would meet a long-felt but inarticulate 
desire of the investing public, which from time to time feels 
that the risks attendant on investment are too great to bear with 
an easy mind. The premiums would not be a heavy price to 
pay for permanent release from the dismal morning duty of 
watching in the financial columns one’s less successful specula- 
tions go down the drain. At the moment it may be impossible 
to insure more than a limited number of securities, but the 
insurance companies are bound to fall in with the desire of the 
public for a new form of insurance, and the supply of such 
insurance facilities would follow the demand. No insurance 
company would in theory be unwilling to issue policies guar- 
anteeing the market prices of stocks which it might very well 
hold itself in its portfolio. In fact the whole business of 
investment consists of “ buying-into”’ risks. There does not 


appear to be any reason why the insurance companies should 
not eventually afford to the ordinary investor protection 
against investment risks, just as they have for many years 
afforded protection against the other calamities of life. 
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88 
YEARS 


of Safety and Stability- 
The Traditional Policy 
of 


THE 


CANADA 


LIFE 


* 


PROGRESS THROUGH 
THE PAST 25 YEARS 


-: 1909s: 19384 
Total Business in 


Force .. .. £25,638,258 £170,525,820 
Assets for the Pro- 


tectionof Policy 
Holders.. ..  £8,154,670  £49,800,526 


Total Income 
fromallsources £1,229,426  £10,450,518 


Total Premium 
Income... .. £811,692 


Payments to 
Policy Holders 
& Beneficiaries £408,954 £5,298,353 


J. R. WANDLESS, FLA, Manager. 


CANADA LIFE 
ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated in Canada as a Limited Liability Company. 
Estd. 1847. 


St. James’ Sq., London, S.W.1 


£7,817,905 















































THE STATUS AND PROSPECTS 
OF INSURANCE SHARES 
By TOREADOR 


I usvatty encourage the investor to read this article by 
beginning with a table showing the remarkable capital apprecia- 
tion which has been enjoyed by holders of insurance shares. 
This is taken from The Economist Index of the results of an 
investment in 1913 of £1,000 in the ordinary shares of well- 
known companies. 


CAPITAL APPRECIATION OF INSURANCE SHARES 











1913. 1920, 1933. 1934. si. 12 34. 29.3.35, 

Alliance _— _ oa 1,000 1,018 1,979 2,208 2,205 
Atlas ..: ine aie -» 1,000 2,059 3,182 3,452 3,428 
Caledonian oie «- 1,000 1,776 4,655 4,820 4,780 
Commmeancial Union ... -. 1,000 2,453 3,918 4,449 4,571 
General Accident... -- 1,000 2,650 9,114 10,165 10,799 
Guardian ti -» 1,000 1,731 3,158 3,272 3,271 
Legal & General , a” Lo 1,443 7,580 10,068 10,710 
London & Lancashire 1,009 1,801 4,409 4,673 4,846 
North British & Mercantile 1,000 1,338 4,666 4,984 »,414 
Phoenix 1,009 1,429 1,945 1,970 2,030 
Prudential... 1,009 730 2,740 3,195 3,213 
mae wuahenge 1,000 2,325 3,664 4,204 4,621 
Roy 1,000 1,379 2,656 2,828 2,903 
4 “ile 1,000 645 2,349 2,632 2,871 
Average 24 companies ... 1,000 1,766 3,535 4,025 4,416 4,228 


(Figures based on the mean of the highest and lowest market prices in each year, 
except in the last two columns, which relate to the middle market prices on the respective 
dates. Where an issue of bonus shares has been made, it is assumed that the rights 
have been sold and the proceeds reinvested in shares.) 


The prizes are won by General Accident and Legal and 
General shares, which have appreciated by 980 per cent. and 
971 per cent. respectively since 1913, or an average of 46 per 
cent. per annum. The bottom in the list is Phoenix, which 
has appreciated by 103 per cent. or an average of § per cent. 
per annum. The average appreciation for twenty-four com- 
panies is 323 per cent. or just over 1§ per cent. per annum. 
This is equivalent to 74 per cent. per annum compound. 
The uneven individual results suggest that the buyer of insur- 
ance shares for the long term would be well advised to spread 
his investment among as many companies as possible. 

Capital appreciation in insurance shares, as Mr. Wheelock 
points out in his annual “‘ Insurance Shares as an Investment,” 
is brought about by (a) amalgamations or absorptions; (6) 
capitalisation of uncalled liability; (c) issue of capital on 
bonus terms ; and (d) increase of dividends. If an insurance 
company is steadily enlarging its business, its interest earnings 
will gradually increase with its premium income, and if its 
underwriting business is not carried on at a loss its dividends 
will increase with its interest earnings. This is the main 
cause of the steady capital appreciation of insurance shares on 
the Stock Exchange. The next table shows the increase in 
dividends (in one case no change) and the capital appreciation 
for a select number of shares between 1924 and 1934: 


Market Value of 1913 


Dividends per Share. Investment of £1,000. 





1924. 1934, 1924, 1934, 
General Accident... on 7/6 14/- £4,167 £11,599 
Legal & General... ove 3/-* 8, 6* £2,088 £11,585 

*+ 2/- bonus 

London & Lancashire ve 14/- 20/- £2,789 £5,116 
North British & Mercantile... 15/- 24/- £2,357 £5,510 
Royal ~ peer eee - 25% 30°, £2,802 La, 805 
Phoenix on 12/- 12/- £1,653 £2,131 


Since the end of Jenunry last the insurance share market 
has reacted in company with the gilt-edged market, and is 
now once again showing an upward trend. 


Life and “ Composite’ Companies 

That insurance shares should move with gilt-edged stocks 
is not altogether logical, but it is due to the fixed idea that 
insurance shares are “ money ” stocks. Certainly, if “ money ” 
stocks are to be defined as securities carrying stable dividends, 
the market price of which will be determined by the prevailing 
long-term rate of interest, insurance shares may be classified 
as “money” stocks. But it is important to make a clear 
distinction between the Life and the “ Composite ”’ insurance 
companies, for the rate of interest has a widely different effect 
upon their respective earnings and dividends. 

In the case of Life funds a valuation is made at the end of 
each year, three years or five years, as the case may be, and 
after allowing for all known liabilities, a surplus or profit is 
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shown which is divided between shareholders and policy- 
holders, after setting aside special reserves. When the rate of 
interest falls the Life companies gain in the appreciation of 
their existing funds at the date of valuation, but lose, if their 
aggregate funds are steadily increasing, by reason of the lower 
rate of accumulation of future premiums in respect of existing 
obligations. The margin between the actual rate of interest 
earned and the rate assumed in calculating the actuarial 
reserves may shrink to nothing if the decline in the market 
rate is severe and prolonged. Thus, the Life offices at first 
benefit on the whole from a fall in the rate of interest through 
the appreciation of their funds, but later on are badly hit if 
the rate of interest remains abnormally low. 

The composite companies may have a Life Department, 
but the bulk of their profits is usually derived from the General 
Branch, namely, Fire, Accident and Marine business. In 
some cases (e.g., Alliance, London and Lancashire, Guardian 
and Commercial Union) a shareholders’ Life Account is set 
up and from this account is distributed, through the profit 
and loss account, the whole or one-third or one-fifth of the 
Life surplus. But the profits of the General Branch are the 
deciding factor. These profits will fall when, in the first 
stages of a trade depression, premium income is declining and 
the loss ratio is rising—t.e., just at the time when the Life 
offices are enjoying a marked appreciation on their invested 
funds—and they will rise when, in the first stages of a trade 
recovery, premium income recovers and the loss experience 
becomes more favourable—i.c., just when Life offices are 
beginning to feel the pinch of an abnormally low rate of 
interest. This is the position they have reached in 1935. 
Life Office Shares. 

Seeing that the long-term rate of interest has fallen from 
4 per cent. in 1932 to 3 per cent. in 1934 and that gilt-edged 
securities, in the same period, have risen in market value by 
23 per cent., this is not the time, in my opinion, to buy the 
shares of the Life companies. I am not suggesting that the 
shares of Life companies are bad investments at the present 
time. The Life offices have a favourable mortality experience 
to help them, and before dividends are affected by the prolonga- 
tion of the fall in the rate of interest, premium rates may be 
increased or bonus rates to “ with-profits”’ policy-holders 
may be reduced. I am only concerned to argue that at the 
present time the shares of the Life companies (excluding 
Industrial Life) are not so attractive as those of the composite 
companies. ‘ Industrial Life’ companies are excluded from 
this odious comparison because their business, or premium 
income, tends to increase as employment increases. But I 
would again emphasise that the question of long-term 
investment in Industrial Life companies is affected by the 
Labour Party’s plan for nationalisation. 

The dividend yields on representative Life shares at the 
present market prices are as follows : 


Orpinary Lire Present Dividends Gross Yield 
Price. (Tax Free). 
Legal & General... £5 Shs. £1 paid 25% 3/6 plus2/-bonus 2 12 2 3 
Sun Life . £1 shares 73 3/23 215 1 
INDUSTRIAL Li IFE 
Britannic £1 shares 19% 50%, > 610 
Peari £1 shares 20% 50%, 3 2 0 
Prudential “* A” £1 shares 355 18/43 s 6 2 


In all these cases the 1934 dividends were unchanged. 


“ Composite ” Shares 

The dividends to holders of composite insurance shares are 
derived from (1) underwriting profits, (2) interest on invested 
funds (other than those secured to the life, annuity and sinking 
fund accounts), (3) shareholders’ proportion of profits from 
life accounts and (4) profits realised on the turnover of invest- 
ments. I need hardly add that underwriting profits are the 


balances of the annual premiums which remain over after 
claims, expenses and unexpired liabilities have been met 
(reserves for unexpired liabilities being taken generally at 
40 per cent. of the premium income). 

The 1934 reports of the “ Composite ” companies generally 
make favourable comparison with those of the previous year. 
Following on the trade recovery premium income in the 


General Branches was generally higher. and underwriting 
results more favourable. Moreover, 50 per cent. of the 
premium income and interest earnings of the General Branch 
of the average British composite office is derived from the 
United States, and, as another article in this supplement 
shows, underwriting experience in the United States last year 
was better in Fire (though still bad in Motor Accident). 
Unless some new and awful depreciation is to overtake the 
dollar, dependence on America may now be regarded as a 
“bull” rather than a “bear” point for the “ Composite ” 
insurance share. The next table compares the trading results 
and dividends of the leading composite companies for 1933 
and 1934: 


1933. 1934. 





Amount Amount 
required required 
to pay Trading to pay Trading Dividends aad 
Preseat Profit Present Profit Bonuses. 
Dividend and Loss Dividend and Loss 
and and and and 
Interest Interest Interest Interest 193 lvsé 
on from on from 
Debenture Invest- Debenture Invest- 
Stock ments. Stock ments 

‘ (if any). (if any). 

Alliance ... .. £482,708 £666,317 £482,583 £741,662 18/- 18/- 
Commercial Union 1,205,732 1,108,044 1,169,750 1,315,124 20/6 40% 
General Accident . 196,651 193,809 226,687 425,142 14/- 15/-& 1/- 

beaus 
Guardian os 200,417 211,064 225,948 376,130 10/- 10/- 
London & Lan- 

cashire ... = 578,035 $64,019 588,355 972,569  20/- 20/- 
North British & 

— =e 578,018 959,397 571,094 1,104,466 24/- 24/- 
Phoenix .. 533,455 561,841 532,937 645,949 12/- 12/- 
Prudential ““ B ”’ 100,000 185,353 75,000 159,353 1/6 (a) i/6(a 

1,419,060 1,474,992 1,444,446 1,712,971 6/6 6/6 

Royal Exchange .. nA 203,023 280,260 220,172 285,640 28% 30% 
Scottish Union & 

National “ A 151,125 208,504 151,125 198,461 13/- 13/- 


(a) Tax free. 
The yields on these shares at the present market prices are 
ams in the next table :— 


Present Price. Gross Yield %, 
£1 shares 30 £219 0 
ee as Union.. £1 stock 1 313 7 
General Accident ... £5 shares, £1/5/0 paid. 22% 3 7 #7 
Guardian .. £3 shares, 10/- paid 14% ss 3 
—_ & Lancashire le ; F Fommigg Fl 323 32s 
itis: ercanti 5 /5/O pai 44} 214 6 
Phoenix tie . £10 shares, £1 paid 15 319 6 
Prudential “ B” £1 shares, 4/— paid 101/- 118 4 
Royal £1 shares, 10/— paid Be 313 6 
Royal Exchange £1 stock 10% 2 19 10 
Scottish Union “ A” £20 shares, £1 paid 16% 316 9 


* On 15/- p. sh. 

If it is not invidious to make distinctions between the shares 
of financially strong and sound companies I would regard 
Alliance, North British and Mercantile, Prudential “B” 
and Royal Exchange as perhaps the best in this list. Alliance 
has a high investment status because it transacts practically 
no business in America. Its underwriting business is mainly 
Fire of the highest class. For the last eight years it has paid 
dividends of 18s. per share, and when it pleases the directors 
this rate will be increased. The business of the North British 
and Mercantile is about 50 per cent. “American,” and prior to 
the slump there was a regular annual increase in dividend. 
Above the disclosed profits of the Royal Exchange, which is 
30 per cent. “ American,” there are the retained profits of its 
subsidiaries. Dividends should continue to increase, but I 
should call the attention of the small investor to one feature 
of Royal Exchange shares—that stockholders can be called upon 
to subscribe up to 100 per cent. of their holdings at par under 
pain of forfeiture. With Prudential ‘‘ B” there is undoubtedly 
an enormous scope for expansion of earnings and dividends. 

By comparison with these companies I would suggest 
that Commercial Union, Phoenix, Royal and Scottish Union 
and National are slightly more speculative. In the case of 
Commercial Union (35 per cent. “ American’”’) the less favour- 
able results of the past few years caused the dividend to be 
short-earned, and a higher rate can scarcely be expected for 
the next year or two. Royal is included in this group because 
of its 70 per cent. dependence on America. Phoenix (50 pet 
cent. “American ”) has reduced its dividend from 14s. to 125. 
per share, a rate which can be regarded as well within the 
company’s ability to maintain. No increase in dividend is 
likely for a time. In the case of Scottish Union and National 
(50 per cent. “ American ”) the dividend is covered by interest 
earnings and Life profits alone. The comparatively high 
return offered may perhaps be explained by the large un- 
called liability on the shares. 
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AN INVESTMENT OF OUTSTANDING MERIT 


é 


. . « the average for the whole of the insurance 


shares comprised in the Trust of Insurance 
Shares shows an annual return for the last 
ten years of £11.4.10 per cent., when capital 
appreciation has been taken into account.” 


HE MERITS OF INSURANCE 

SHARES aS an investment are 

illustrated by comparing their 

record over the past twenty-one years 

with the record of securities of the “ gilt- 

edged” type. An investor, who in 1914 

placed {1,000 in 2} per cent. Consols, 

would to-day find his capital standing at 

£1,250, having in the meantime seen it 

down to {650. The original income of 

about £35 per annum, gross, would be 
unchanged. 


Iftheinvestorhad chosen Foreign Govern- 
ment securities his original {1,000 would 
now be worth less than £750, while the 
annual income of about £45 which he 
expected would to-day be slightly reduced. 


But the investor of {1,000 in Insurance 
shares in 1913, if he had kept his stock 
bonuses and had bought Insurance shares 
with the proceeds of his “ rights,” would 
have had on 28th September, 1934, 
according to the Lconomist index, a 
holding worth £4,092 and his original 
annual income of rather less than £50 
would now exceed {125 per annum. 


The results of the last twenty-one years 
will not of course be repeated exactly, but 
as the appreciation of the shares of 
Insurance companies is the result of 
permanent factors peculiar to the busi- 
ness of Insurance, results varying in 
degree but similar in kind may not 
unreasonably be expected. 


The Policy. 4th April, 1935. 


THE TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES OFFERS 
a definite holding, free from liability, i 

a carefully selected portfolio, limited by 
Trust Deed to the shares of thirty-one 
British Insurance companies. This group 
of companies has shown remarkable 
resistance to the economic difficulties and 
financial crises of the last twenty years. 


During that period— 

The total assets of the group have 
increased from {316 millions to 
over £942 millions. 

Their dividend yields have, on the 
average, more than doubled. 

The capital value of the shares has 
increased threefold. 


HE TRUST is constituted by a 

Trust Deed, dated 21st June, 

1934, made between Trust 

of Insurance Shares, Ltd. and wiLL1ams 
DEACON’S BANK LTD. as Trustee. 


The Trustee holds all the investments of 
the Trust in trust for cert#icate holders, 
issues certificates, collects dividends and 
all other monies received in respect of 
securities included in the Trust, and 
distributes the proportionate amounts 
due to certificate holders. 


Dividends are paid on 31st January and 
31st July in respect of the half years 
ending 31st December and 30th June 
respectively. 


Insurance Units can be bought and sold at any time 


through any Stockbroker or Bank. 


Current price 21/9. 


TRUST 


INSURANCE 
SHARES 


MANAGERS: 


TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES, 


LIMITED. 


Directors: Sir James Cooper, K.B.E., Western Assurance Coy., Lid., J. TH. Batty, Esq., Atlas 

Assurance Coy., Lid., The Right Hon, C. A. McCurdy, K.C., Bedford General Insurance Coy., Lid., 

Equity <> Law Life Assurance Socy., Allan E. Messer, Esq., British Las Insurance Coy., Ltd., 

Guildball Insurance Coy., Lid., Equity ( Law Life - Assurance Co., Lid., R. W. Sharples, Esq., 
Guardian Assurance ’Coy., Lid., George Faber, Esq., M.C. (Managing Director). 


165 MOORGATE 


LONDON : EC.z. 


~a TELEPHONE: NATIONAL 1637. 
ii to above address for explanatory Booklet / AL 521. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE 


maturing at age 60. 


30 at entry. 


’ 
Age 





WHOLE LIFE 


Claim (assumed) age 65. 


Age 30 at entry. 


ANNUITY [payable half-yearly}, without 
proportion from last payment to date of 
death, for £100 purchase price. 








Age attained, 60. 
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AND ANNUITY Based on Annual Premium £10. Age attained, 65. 
COMPARISONS OR Boe one 
Sum Sum em = — Sum pet 
See introductory note on and Non. | Profit | Bonus Non- Profit 
page 788. Boaus profit Policy | assuming | profit Policy Maa. Woman. Man Woman. 
Maturing | present | atissue | claim present at issue 
1935. rates. now. in 1935. rates. now. 

Company. (x) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) Go) 
aan 6 & £s. d as & ewe 
African Life .. b 402 c b 539 c I I I ! 
Alliance 459 374 285 672 588 407 Sc a + @ 9 9 II 9 om. 
Atlas .. 450 390 284 668 612 415 k k k h 
Australian Mutual Provident 528 376 301 873 603 415 719 6fhi 617 sfhi 9 9 Ifht 8 Oo Bf 
Beacon. (Abstainers) on oe 428 380 311 699 614 460 8 § 2 7 210 9 14 10 8 6 4 
Beacon. (General) oe ow 4iI 358 295 607 569 419 8 5§ 2 7 210 9 14 10 8 6 4 
Britannic : es “a ‘ 428 380 289 629 585 417 8 44 7, a 6 913 4 8 5 4 
British Equitable 493 385 303 564 583 435 S ta 7 @.2 912 0 - = § 
British General a 397 295 a 588 404 8 210 7-9 giz § 8 40 
Caledonian 450 384 296 639 615 413 8 6 I 7, #3 915 6 9 «4 
Canada Life .. 447 390 302 650 591 413 716 8 615 2 9 5 6 718 2 
Clerical, Medical & General a 375 268 733 594 420 8 5 4 7 210 915 6 8 6 8 
Colonial Mutual 465 375 302 623 591 410 8 3 6 a. 913 0 8 410 
Commercial Union .. 454 397 299 663 615 432 8 210 . @ 3 912 $ 8 400 
Confederation b 393 284 b 617 402 716 8 623 9 5 6 71 2 
Co-operative. . a 372 296 a 609 427 8 4 of 73 £ 912 8&f 8 5 of 
Eagle Star & British Dominions a 374 282 a 609 410 8 310 7 « & 9 14 0 8 5 4 
Equitable aa ax 498 426 303 703 667 370 8 4 8 i a 9 14 10 » @ 3 
Equity & Law 463 394 298 667 625 428 8 8 10 7 6 6 9 18 4 8 9 10 
Friends’ Provident &C ‘entury 440 386 287 687 608 417 8 8 8 7 6 6 9 18 6 | 8 10 0 
General a 374 295 a 571 425 8 5 4 , 3 6 914 6 8 6 6 
Gresham 441 387 302 608 609 429 8 8 oO , «4-5 917 4 8 90 
Guardian 472 385 299 682 586 4099 8 5 Oo 7, 2 9 14 10 8 6 4 
Ideal “ oe a c 290 a 578 406 8 ir 2 7 68 6 10 I 6 8 12 6 
Imperial Life of Canada .. oe a 360 298 a 549 412 716 8 Ss 3 9 5 6 718 2 
Law Union & Rock. ss = 463 379 291 699 587 ' 426 2s 2 704 9 II 2 8 34 
Legal & General .. on c 387 c c 609 c 8 8 Oo . << o 917 4 8 9 0 
Life Association of Scotland b 386 297 b 596 409 8 4 4 2-2 % 9 13 10 8 5 8 
Liverpool, London & Globe 449 392 289 666 603 405 8 © 4 618 8 gr 6 S 2a 6 
London & Manchester 441 381 2 639 524 413 8 2 10 7 20@ § 913 0 8 311 
London & Scottish .. 373 379 293 551 609 410 <6 73 3 915 2 8 6 7 
London Assurance .. ee a 388 298 a §90 408 8 310 . t-2 914 0 8 § 2 
London Life. . es a 426 304 a 667 454 8 4 8 7,26 915 2 8 6 4 
Manufacturers Life aa a 397 345 a 631 501 716 8 615 2 9 5 6 7% 2 
Marine & General .. ve 443 386 292 660 600 413 . = @ 7 3 6 914 6 8 6 6 
Mutual Life & Citizens , ae 514 389 311 833 637 410 k © k 2 
National Mutual of Australasia .. 517 c 314 SII c 428 I I l ! 
National Mutual 512 384 294 776 571 414 8 § 4 > 2. € 914 6 8 6 6 
National Provident . . , od 47° 385 285 671 600 410 8 § 4 7 2 915 0 8 6 6 
North British & Mercantile oe 436 399 291 642 602 401 8 3 6 7 <£ 913 8 8 410 
Northern 429 388 297 621 610 424 . 2 ¢ - 913 4 8 4 7 
Norwich Union 440 392 | 207 648 617 414 7 15 10 6 13 II 9 5 4 727 2 
Pearl . 426 349 291 626 490 408 8 8 8 7 € «4 9 18 2 8 9 6 
Phoenix : ‘* 439 389 288 647 604 409 8 310 ' 2 6 9 14 0 8 § 4 
Provident Association of London .. 433 352 295 659 496 410 814 4 7 14 10 70 7 6 9 3 0 
Provident Mutual 426 364 296 666 §22 411 . 78 = x. 9 16 8 8 8 4 
Prudential* .. 431 358 299 652 535 426 719 oO Sa 4 9 8 2 8 0 4 
Refuge 446 351 300 | 632 507 406 8 5 3 7 3 6 914 § 8 6 6 
Royal Exchange 439 385 294 | 606 583 408 8 2 2 701 9 12 0 8 3 8 
Royal 446 390 | 288 | 640 594 417 8 «i 8 618 8 912 0 8 30 
Royal London a os = a 385 | 304 a 556 428 8 oO og 7 O Og| 912 Og 8 Oo oO 
Scottish Amicable .. as os 494 390 284 | 716 588 399 8 3 6 7 « 6 9 12 10 8 4 8 
Scottish Equitable .. lis : 445 382 288 636 591 408 8 310 ' ¢.6 1. om 6 8 5 4 
Scottish Insurance Corporation 4Ir 372 297 583 563 416 S36 7 1 6 | 9 12 10 8 4 8 
Scottish Life ie 447 392 | 289 663 581 405 8 310 7,2eéei#ow @ 8 5 4 

| 

Scottish Provident .. 441 386 | 281 696) 599 569) 8-3 10 2s 2 9 13 II 8 5 4 
Scottish Temperance & Gen. (Abs.) 451 400 309 773 644 458 8 4 3 ..¢ 3 9 13 10 8 5 6 

»  (Gen.) | 434 387 297 696 611 412 8 4 3 7 22 9 13 I0 8 5 6 
Scottish Union & National ; 4I5 387 292 573 603 400 8 310 = 9 14 0 8 5 4 
Scottish Widows = 437 378 281 668 593 397 8B o 8 613 8 910 2 8 22 
Southern Life 482 407 314 685 645 428 c c c c 
Standard... b 397 287 b 627 413 8 310 7% 3 9 14 0 8 5 0 
Sun of Canada 470 381 294 692 §92 413 716 8 615 2 9 5 6 7 18 2 
Sun . iad - 430 k| 296 | 630 580 407 k k k h 
United ‘Kingdom. (Abs.) .. 448 401 | 293 | 738 674 407 8 3 6 , £2 9 12 10 8 4 6 
United Kingdom. (Gen.) 439 | 293 693 632 407 $36 714 9 12 10 8 4 6 
Wesleyan & General 419 73 291 633 555 408 87 4 7 5 6 916 2 8 8 4 
Yorkshire 467 379 | 285 | 678 591 417 846/728] 913 6;,858 
pan thea | a 





























6 Figures unavailable at present. 
payable by proposer. 


j Distinctive system. 


* These rates refer to Home Business and not necessarily to Overseas Business. 
c This contract not issued. / Payable quarterly. 
k Not published. 


See Introduction to this Table on page 788. 


? Under revision. 


a Normal with-profit reversionary bonus policies not in force for this period 


(Preraasp py T. 


g With proportion from last payment to date of death. A Stamp duty 
EGGINTON PAULL! 
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mE YEARS 
OE: 
mE 
EE PROGRESS 
of : 3 
, : s London = 
) a. = Office . 
6 BE HE following figures from the Annual Reports presented 
» oO 4 : 
3 Be in the years 1910 and 1935 show the wonderful 
; 3 s ; 
4 TE progress made by the A.M.P. Society. 
9 oO - 
; , : ee: 1910 1935 
3 1 = ea ke en «eee Mie ae kee «6 ee te ek £97 ,352,519 
= ANNUAL INCOME .. = = - oe ee 7 ae ne ae 3,415,149 11,648,629 
6 7 - NEW BUSINESS aie ses ai ~~ as _ oe a oe oe 5,857 ,064 17,961,484 
; = ASSURANCES IN FORCE (including Bonuses) .. .. .. .. .. 80,508,532 279,001,012 
B 2 = CASH SURPLUS aa a * ews ay re on a “ oe 771,491 2,674,409 
6 6 4 REVERSIONARY BONUSES a os a os si i ia - 1,370,000 4,577 ,000 
t Be 
a ACTUAL EXAMPLES OF BONUSES ALLOTTED in 1935 for one year. 
° fe WHOLE LIFE ASSURANCES. Sum Assured £100. 


Years in force Age at entry 30 Age at entry 40 Age at entry 50 
5 -— = , a £2 60 £2 10 O 
10 << wl Se | £2 14 0 £2 16 O 
20 ae £3 40 £3 8 0 


Write for copy of our Prospectus. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


The LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 


- 
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FS 2 Established 1849 in Australia. 
¥ London Branch: 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 
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Step — 


and you pay as you go. Supplementary Units enable 
you to cope with the problem of Life Assurance step 
by step in a logical way. 


1. Now, when you need protection, Supple- 
mentary Units provide that protection. 


2. Later, when your financial position is secure 
Supplementary Units allow you carefree invest- 
ment. 


In fact, Supplementary Units are unique. They 
are issued only by 


Clerical, Medical © General 


Life Assurance Society 
15, St. James’s Square, London, $.W.1—Whitehall 1135 











book for 


men, journalists and all concerned 


invaluable reference bankers, 


An 


business 


enith 


International Finance and Affairs. 


STATESMAN’S 


YEAR-BOOK 1935 


EDITED BY 


M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. 
1,524 pag With Maps. 20s. net 
MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C.2 

















The Best Annual on Insurance Shares 
INSURANCE SHARES 
AS AN INVESTMENT 


Compiled by T. WHEELOCK 


5s. net (post free 5s. 3d. 





ll the lead- 
and future 
written notes 


Accounts for the past vearofa 
are analysed 


discussed in lucidly 


The Re ports and 
ing Insurance Companies 
f{ their shares 


the 
pro per ts ¢ 


Obtainable from leading Booksellers or f i the Publ 


P. W. COOPER & CO., LTD. 
11 KING ST., LONDON, E.C.2 


“© There ts no better or safer investinent than an Insurance 
Share for increasing income and capital appreciation.’ 














LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITy 
COMPARISONS 


By T. EGGINTON PAULL, F.S.S. 


IF the lessons to be learned from official statistics are brought 
home to the public, the expansion of Life Assurance during the 
next 25 years should be enormous. For example, the Com. 
missioners of Inland Revenue report that the number of 
Estates liable to Estate Duty during the year ending March 3151, 
1934, was 134,193. Sixty-four per cent. of these were under 
£1,000 (an average of under £447), 30 per cent. were between 
£1,000 and under £10,000, and 6 per cent. exceeded £10,000 
each. The total capital. values amounted to well ove 
£500,000,000, yet only 3.81 per cent. was directly attributable 
to policies of assurance ! 

If the Registrar-General’s Report on Mortality Experience 
were translated into terms easily understood by the layman, i 
would unanswerably demonstrate the need for more Life Assur- 
ance. To quote but one example, it shows that out of ever 
four men aged 40 the death of one is anticipated within 
20 years. 

Nevertheless, Life Assurance has made very great progress 
during the last quarter of a century. The income of British 
Life Assurance Institutions now amounts to more than 
£200,000,000 a year, or nearly £90,000 a working hour. The 
business in force amounts to over £3,000,000,000, or an average 
of £67 per head of the population. The Funds amount t 
well above {£1,000,000,000, or an average per head of the 
population of £25. 

The table of comparisons on page 786 emphasises the need 
of care in selecting an office for the policy required, apart from 
the question of the right kind of policy for individual require- 
ments. The results of With-profit 30-year Endowment 
Assurance policies maturing this year, at age 60, {10 premium, 
show a difference between the lowest and highest of over 
41 per cent. The difference in the non-profit Endowment 
Assurance (column 2) at present rates reveals a difference of 
over 22 per cent., and the Whole Life Assurance with profits, 
actual results and present non-profit rates, shows a difference 
between the lowest and highest in their respective schedules 
of 58 per cent. (column 4) and 36 per cent. (column 5). The 
Annuity results differ by as much as 16 per cent. in the income 
for a given capital. 

The Endowment and Whole Life Assurance columns of the 
table aim at providing an accurate index of past results and 


| show the sums assured at present rates, based on a common 
premium of {1I0. 


It should be borne in mind that future 
bonuses depend on future profits, and that the future trend 
of interests rates on investments, the investment skill or luck 
of the management, and other all-important factors cannot 
be foreseen. In fairness it should be mentioned that certain 
companies give more favourable rates for larger policies and 
others make allowances for half or quarter-years. I would add 
that the table does not apply to proposers who reside in tropical 
climates or who are engaged in hazardous occupations. 

The Annuities Table (columns 7 to 10) shows the annud 
income payment for life (one-half payable every six months) 
which is purchasable for £100. Again, it should be mentioned 
that better terms are sometimes given for larger policies and 


| some companies allow for fractions of a year in the proposer’ 


| age. 


Several companies have given notice that their rates for 
Annuities may be revised in the near future. 











LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY 
COMPARISON TABLE 


Reprints of the table which appears on page 786 ol 
this Supplement are available at a small charge. 


NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 
10 GREAT TURNSTILE, LONDON, W.C.1. 
Holborn 3216 
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Ti pee “per ine pr aero (a fe average 


ut edi "eduction for ‘i @ series } insertions. oy = 


Maman, N.S. & 
Grea Oran Londen, Wi W.C.1. (Hol. 3216.) 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of Five Lectures ¢ on “ THE FINANCIAL 
PROBLEMS OF WAR,” will be given by DR. M. 
BONN (former Rector of ‘the Handelshochschule, Berlin), 
at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
(Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2), on TUESDAYS 
AND FRIDAYS, MAY 28th, 31st, JUNE 4th, 7th and 
ith, at § p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be 
taken by Prof. Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., LL.D., D.Lit. (Professor of Military 


nies in the Universi 
of T ~~ on “THE THEORY 
SAVING ~y will be be given by PROF, C. BRESCIANI- 


TURRONE fg f-$ yi - Fy 
Ui in niv ) at 
vn SONIDON 3 SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Hi - 
ton Street, ers W.C.2), on WEDNESDAY AND 
THURSDAY, Y 29th = Ls at é p.m. f.. the 
First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Sir William 
Beveridge, K.C.B., D.Sc., tL. D. (Director of the London 
School of Economics a nd Political Science). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
S. J. Worsrey, 
Academic Registrar. 


TH ETHICAL CHURCH, Queen’s Road, Bays- 

mens Sunday, May 26 at 11. MR. H. J. BLACK. 

He Pure MILK or THE WorD. 7. DR. STAN- 

HON COIT : Te Erurcat Cuurcu As A FAITH-HEALING 
CENTRE. 


((omae HALL, Bed Lion Square, W.C.1.—Sunday, 

May 26th: W. B. CURRY, M.A., B.Sc. (Darting- 
ton Hall School): “ EDUCATION IN A CHANGING Wortp.” 
Admission Free. Visitors welcome. 


ARTISTS’ INTERNATIONAL. ERIC GILL on 
‘2 “ART and PROPAGANDA,” Conway Hall, 
Wednesday, May 29th, 8.15 p.m. Admission 1s. 























APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. The Senate invite 

tions for the University Readership in 

Ancient tenable at King’s College. Salary £500 

a year. —— (12 copies) must be received not 

later than t post on June 7th, 1935, by the Academic 

Registrar, University of London, $.W.7, from whom 
further particulars should be obtained . 


HE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE (University of London) 
will appoint as from October rst, 1935, an Assistant 
Lecturer in Modern Economic History. Salary £27 
£25-£325. Particulars and application forms (to be 
returned by June 7th), from the SecrerAry, Houghton 
Street, Aldwych, W.C.2. 


[UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN ENGLISH 
DEPARTMENT 

Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer in 
English. Stipend {400-500 per annum according to 
experience. ties to begin October rst, 1935. 

The applicant must have specialised on the linguistic 
side of the subject, but a candidate who is competent 
to give instruction in the literature of the Old and Middle 
English periods wil! be preferred. 

Six copies of applications, with six copies of not more 
than three testimonials, must be sent on or before 
June roth, to the undersigned, from whom further 
perticulars may be obtained. 























The University, Cc. G. BURTON, 
Edmund Street, Birmingham 3. Secretary 
May, 1935. 


U NIVERSITY ‘COLL EGE OF “SW ANSEA. 





The Council invites applications for the post of Assistant | 
Lecturer in the Department of Philosophy. Salary, £300 | 
per annum. The appointment will date from October 
Ist, 1935. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed, by whom applications must be received on or 
before June 15th, 1935. 

Singleton Park, EDWIN DREW, 

Swansea. Registrar. 


T HE VIC TORIA UNIVE RST ry OF MANC HEST ER 
Appointment cf University Librarian. 





Council invite applications for the post of University 
Librarian Initial salary £600-£700 according to quali- 
feations, the appointment to date from September 29th, 
1935, or from a subsequent date to be agreed upon. Fur- 
ther particulars, conditions of appointment, etc., may be 
obtained from the Registrar. Applic ations together with 
telerences, should be in the hands of the Registrar not 
later than June 12th. 


‘és ENTLEWOMAN, 25 to 30, required as secretary. to 
Managing Director, London. Salary £4. Must be 
intelligent and quick. German an advantage ; secondary 
school education not sufficient. Applications must be 
mown hand- — Box 762, N.S. & N., ro Gt. Turne 
stile, London, W Cur 





— — SS 2 
Roc IAL IST writer ant worker ‘needs competent | 
Socialist Woman Secretary. Good _ typ.-sht., | 
hocaceenping, 1 able travel. Write, stating qualifica- 
» to Box 748, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, W.C.1. 








WV IMAN graduate | Hons.) ) wants interesting temporary 

a, ork; good coach, eae literary, 
reuch speaker, typist. Box 750, N.S. & N., 10 Gt 
umstie, London, W.C.r1. 


LAby, experienced, capable, urgently requires work. 
. Jlranslation, typing (own machine), mn! 
‘storical, Biblical research. Box 765, NS. & N., | 
| 


0 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


THE 
LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


NSURANCE 





SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, wyc SOMBE COURT, 
LANE END, BUCKS. Boarding School for Giris 

(ages 4-18) in lovely part of Chiltern Hills. 61 acres. 
ssoft. above sea-level. Sound education on free indi- 
vidual » with scope for initiative and creative self- 
expression in all subjects, including arts, crafts, music 
dancing, eurhythmics. Aims: at developing harmonised 
cultured personalities with a wide outlook on life and a 
high i of social usefulness. Fees £105-165 per annum. 
EACON HILL SCHOOL, Boyle’s Court, South 
Weald, Essex (nearest ‘village, Great Warlicy) 
Co-educational, from two years. Applies modern know- 
ledge in diet, psychol y and teaching methods. Moderate 
fees, easily accessible, but in lovely country surroundings. 
Majority of trained "staff with five years experience in 
the school itself. Inquiries to Dora Russe, Principal. 


7 ESWICK SCHOOL: ENGLISH LAKES. Co- 
educational. Ages 6-18. Fees £82 (or less). 

7ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys. 

Sound education on modern fines. Apply 
Miss WALKERDINE, B.A., 10 Bolton Gesdena, S.W.s. 








ALT MAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’ Ss Cc ‘ROSS. 
* Head Mistress : Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, 
Cambridge late Head Mistress of the Huddersfield High 
School. The aim of this school is to develop the character, 
intellect, and healthy growth of the child for the good of 
the community, to encourage self-expression, to increase 
resource and initiative by practical work. The girls 
will be ee for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
fession, for advanced work in Music, or Art. Fees 
include Elocution, Dancing, Cookery. Gerrard’s Cross 
is 300ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house 
is delightfully situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 
N ARLBOROUGH HOUSE, Reading. Preparatory 
School for boys, 6}-14. Good staff, grounds 
workshops, swimming bath. Free family life. Head- 
master, H. E. MAKINs, M. A. Oxon. 
RECHIN PLACE SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 11 Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, S. Ww. 7. 
PINEWOOD, Casuhocensh, Sussex, 7ooft. a.s.l. 
adjoining Ashdown Forest. Progressive Home 
school for boys and girls, 3-12 years. Individual educa- 
= Open air life. Entire charge taken. Apply Prin- 
cipal 


S¢ HOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS 
— and reliable information forwarded {ree 
of char 





The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough i fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel. 4-4 House 5053. 


SCHOOLS—continued 


ADMINTON SCHOOL, bes - on - Trym, 
risto 

A Public School for Girls. (Founded 1858. 

Visitor, The Right Hon. the Viscount Ceci! of Chel- 

» K.C., M.A., D.C.L. : 

President of the Board of Governors : Gilbert Murray, 
Esq., LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A., Regius Professor of Greek 
in the University of Oxford 

Head Mistress: Miss B. M. Baker, B 

Sound education is combined with , for 
world citizenship, full advantage being taken of Schoo! 

abroad and of the proximity of the City and 
University of Bristol for cultural, educational and social 
purposes. Girls of non-British nationality are welcome 
in the community. 








D*® WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL DOLGELLEY 
NORTH WALES. 
Recognised by Board of Education 
Headmistress : 
Miss E. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 
Endowed School. Moderate inclusive ice for board 
: tuition and books. 
Junior Department, ages five to ten. 


LINGFIELD 4s for a modern co-educational 
« Public School, 10-18. Initiative encouraged. 
Greater Felcourt, East Grinstead, W.1., Sussex 








XFORD, Wychwood School for Girls Founded 

1897; recognised by B. of Ed. Eighty pupils 
aged 6-18. Special civics, literature, art, music. Pre- 
paration for Universities. Swimming, boating, lacrossc, 
netball, tennis. Health record exceptional. Aim, to 
unite sound modern education on lines of individual 
freedom with older standards of courtesy and con- 
sideration. MARGARET Lee, M.A. (Oxon.), GERALDINE 
Coster, B.Litt. (Oxon.). 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon, 

Healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of education ; 

free development as individuals and as members of general 

ae. Independent study. Special attention to 

physical development. Pupils prepared for 

the Universities. Well-qualified staff. Principal, Berta 
S. HUMPHREY. 


ACKWORTH ‘SCHOOL 


(FOUNDED BY = SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
N 1779). 

Recognised by the Board of Education as an efficient 
Secondary School. 

Provides a sound secondary schoo! education for boys 
and girls from 9 to 18 years of age up to School Certi- 
ficate and Higher School Certificate standards 

Special attention is given to the training of character 
and to the cultivation of a right sense of social and 
international justice. 

Situated in its own estate of 350 acres, the School is 
completely equipped with Chemistry, Physics and 
Biology Laamiiis. Gymnasium, Swimming Bath 
Common Rooms, Library, Handicraft Workshops, 
Art School, spacious Playing Fields, Home Farm and 
Garden. For Prospectus and full particulars apply 


THE BURSAR, ACKWORTH SCHOOL, 
Nr. PONTEFRACT, YORKS. 


EDALES, Petersfield, Hants. The pioneer co- 

educational Public School (founded 1893). Separate 

Junior House. For particulars of Scholarships offered 
apply to the Headmaster, J. H. Baptey, M.A., Camb. 


rr Chesiéres-Villars, Switzerland. Co-educa 
tional (4-18). Altitude, 4,100 feet 


[LANES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL. Public School on 

individual lines for girls fromm 10-19. Playing fields 
park, woodland, 93 acres. Rid’ng, Swimming. Girls 
are prepared for the usua! examinations and for Uni 
al entrance or may specialise in Languages. Art 
Music, Domestic Sctence. Fees {120-180 p.a 





| ROOKLANDS, Crowborough, Sussex Pre-prep 
} school and alli-year-round home. Sound early 
education and careful training Boys 3-1 Girls 3-12 


Trained staff. Exceptional health record Beautifu 
sussountings. Apply SECRETARY. 


~T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH 
& (recognised by the Board of Education A thor 
| ough education for boys and girls to 19 years, at moderate 
fees m an open-air atmosphere of ordered freedom and 
progress. Headmaster: H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B 
(Camb.). 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


| Acq AND TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIPS 


Applications are invited from men and en of over 





| 20 and under 30 years of age for a 1935 sch rship award 
| value about £200 The chosen student wil have t 
| accomplish research work on the Continent and, on 
return, submit a full re thes: Subj ’ 


THE EXISTING ME fHODS AND TENDENCIES 
OF QUANTITATIVE REGULATION OF FOREIG? 
| TRADE AND FOREIGN EXC HANGH CONTROIL 
| Candidates must be in good health and a knowledge 
of foreign languages 

APPLICATION DATE EXTENDED TO JUNE 151 


List of conditions and official application form obtain 
able from the SECRETARY TO THE T rUSTEES, Co-operative 
chester, 4. 


ING’S SCHOOL, Bruton, Somerset. Examination 
for three Scholarships and seven Exhibitions op 


' 
bes Ltd., Holyoake House, Hanover Street, Man 
| June 25th, 26th, 27th. Apply HeADMASTER. 
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London Amusements 





MATINEES 


All at 2.30 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 
ALHAMBRA. The Flying Trapeze. w. & S. 
ALDWYCH. The | Dominant Sex.  w., Sat. 


COLISEUM. Dancing City. W., Th., Sat. 
DALY’S. ‘Chase The Ace. Wed. & Sats. 


DRURY LANE. Glamorous Night. w.&s. 











HIPPODROME. Yes, Madam? Thurs., Sat. 


LYRIC Se Tovarich. Wed. & Sat. 








PHOENIX. Viceroy Sarah. = Tues. & Sat. 


QUEEN'S. Wind & the Rain. Wed. & Sat. 
ROYALTY. “Frolic Wind.” Thurs., Sat. 

















SAVOY. Argentina. June st., 2.45. 
STRAND. 1066 and All That. Thurs. & Sat. 
WESTMINSTER. Wed. & Sats. 


Othello, the Moor of Venice. 





WYNDHAM’S Ss. Sweet Aloes. Wed. & Sat, 


OPERA AND BALLET 


GLYNDEBOURNE 
FESTIVAL OPERA HOUSE, 


Lewes, Sussex. 
FOR FIVE WEEKS. 
MON., May 27th, to SAT., June 29th, 


1935 
MOZART FESTIVAL 


Prospectus now ready, giving times of performances 
and travel Sactiintes. 


MERCURY, 2 Ladbroke Rd., W.1r. Park rooo. 
To-night at 8.30, also May 29th to June Ist. at 8.30, 
INTIMATE OPERA. 

With Mabel Ritchie, Geoffrey Dunn, Fred. Woodhouse. 
Works by Bach, Pu rel, Pergolesi, Handel, Arnold, Arne. 


SAVOY. | Temple Bar 8888. 
FIVE SPECIAL PERFORMANCES. 
May 27, 28, 30, 31, at 8.45. Mat., Sat., June rst., 2.45. 


ARGENTINA. 


THE ATRES 





ALHAMBRA. (Whi. 2525.) Evenings, 8.30. 
Matinees, Weds. & Sats., 2.30. 
Ayr Yy 
JACK BUCHANAN 
THE FLYING TRAPEZE. 
An ERIK CHARELL Production 
Juns Cryps. Ivy St, HELIER. FRreD Emney. 
ALDWYCH. EVENINGS, 8.30. Tem. 6404. 
Mats., WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, 2.30. 
THE DOMINANT SEX, 
By Michael Egan. 





COLISEUM, Charing Cross. Temple Bar 3161. 
Evenings, 8.30. Weds., Thurs. & Sats., at 2.30. 
ANDRE CHARLOT’S Musica! Play, 
DANCING CITY, 
with Lea Serr, Derex OL menana, ¢ & jav LAURTER. 
COMEDY. EVENINGS at 8.30. Whi. 2578. 
Mats., TUESDAY & SATURDAY at 2.30. 
ANDRE CHARLOT & ROBERT NESBITT present 
JUNE in the New Musical Show, 
“SHALL WE REVERSE } a 


DALY’S. Ger. 2157. Evgs., 8.30. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 


“CHASE THE ACE.” 
WINIFRED SHOTTER, EDWARD CHAPMAN, 
MARIE LOHR, ERIC PORTMAN, GEO. RELPH. 


DRURY LANE. gpm. Wed. & Sat., 2.30 
MARY ELLIS, IVOR NOVELLO in 
GLAMOROUS NIGHT, 
with LYN HARDING, BARRY JONES. 


HIPPODROME. 8.15. Th., Sat.,2.30. (Ger. 3272). 
BOBBY HOWES & BINNIE HALE in 


“YES, MADAM?” 


Vera l'rarce) Wytie WaTsoN, BertHa Betmore. 








LYRIC. (Ger. 3686). | 8.30. Mats., Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
Gilbert Miller presents 





TOVARICH. 
CEDRIC HARDWICKE, EUGENIE LEONTOVICH. 
PHOENIX. Tem. 8611. MONDAY NEXT. 


Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Tues. and Sat. 2.30. 
IRENE VANBRUGH in 


VICEROY SARAH. 


QUEEN’S “THEATRE. (Ger. 4517). 
Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 


THE WIND AND THE RAIN. 


London's L ongest Run. New in its 2nd Year. 


ROYALTY. (Gerrard 7331). 
Evenings 8.30. Matinees, Thurs. & Sats., 2.30. 


“FROLIC WIND,” by Ricuarp Pryce. 
Based on Novel by Richard Oke. 


ST. JAMES’. Whi. 3903. 8.30. Mat., Thurs., 2.30. 
Giapys Cooper & RAYMOND Massey present 
wong THINGS HAPPEN AT SEA, 

‘arcical Comedy by Katrn WINTER. 
YVONNE A NAUD with FRANK LAWTON. 
STRAND. (Tem. Bar 2660). Smoking. 
Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Sat., Tues. & Thurs., 2.30. 
1066 AND ALL THAT. 
A Comic History with Music. 


VICTORIA PALACE. = 8.15. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
SEYMOUR HICKS in 


“THE MIRACLE MAN,” 
with 
MARGARETTA SCOTT & ELLALINE TERRISS. 


WESTMINSTER, palace St., S.W.1. (Vic. 0283). 
NIGHTLY at 80. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30, 


OTHELLO, the Moor of Venice, 
by William Shakespeare. FINAL WEEK. 

Cast. Witrrep Water (Othello), ANTHONY IRELAND 
(Iago), Dorice Forprep (Desdemona), KATHLEEN RoBIN- 
SON (Emilia). 
7s. to 1s. 6d. incl., all bookable. 


WYNDHAM’ Ss. ‘Femple Bar 3028. 
Evenings 8. 30. Matinees, Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
DIANA WYNYARD in 


owaet ALOSS, by Jay Mallory. 


























‘PICTURE THEATRES 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2981 
ANNA STEN and FRITZ KORTNER 
in Dostoievsky’s famous classic 
“THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOY ” 
By Special L CC. Licence. 








EV ERYMAN (Opposite Hampstead Tube Station). 
PABST SEASON. May 27th & 28th, ATLANTISE(A.) 
May 29th & 30th, KAMERADSCHAF1 (A.), 
May 31st, June rst & 2nd, DON QUIXOTE (U.). 
With Chaliapine and George’ Robey 
Parking facilities. Seats | bookable by ‘Phone, Ham. 2285. 


WHITE HORSE RESTAURANT. High 
Holborn, opp. Holborn Empire). This Sat., May 25th, 
at Spm. “BREAD,” “ TRANSPORT, »? and 


other Workers’ Film and Phi oto League productions, with 
Lecture, “‘ Work of the League.” Admission: 15. & 6d 


-_—— —— _ —_—— 


T PAGEANT of ENGLAND 
LANGLEY PARK, SLOUGH. 


18 miles from London. 








MAY 28 to JUNE 1r, 2.30 & 8.30 p.m 
COVERED SEATS from 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. 
GWEN LALLY. Pageant Master. 
Illustrated folders and tickets from all Agencies or from 
PAGEANT HOUSE, SLOUGH, BUCKS. (Slo. 1166). 











— ———— 


RESTAURANTS — 


HE RED LION RESTAURANT, 1 Red Lion 
Square, provides excellent food, good service and 
a peaceful atmosphere. Telephone : "HOL. 7721. 


| you are within eating distance go to RULES for 
Lunch, Dinner or late Supper (licensed till midnight). 
Maiden Lane, Covent Garden (since 1780). 


RIV AT E ADV ANCE S AVAILABLE IMMEDI- 
ATELY. REGIONAL TRUST LTD. (Regent 
5983.) 8 Clifford St., New Bond St., London, W.1. 


INSURANCE 





LL Classes of INSURANCE end MORTGAGE 
enquiries are invited by, 
JONES WARD & CO., 
8 Charing Cross Road, W.C.z2. 
Telephon : Temple Bar 2618. 





REPERTORY THEATRES 


BIRMINGHAM Repertor, 


Evenings 7.30. Mat., Thurs., 2.30. 
Private Room. By Naomi Royde-Smith 


CROYDON ~ Repertory 
Evenines 8. Sat., 5 & 8.15. 


The Middle Watch. By Tan Hay and 


a Stephen King- Hall 
HARROGATE White Rose Players 


Evenings 8.15. Sat., 6.35 & 9. 
Another Language. By Rose Franken 














LIVERPOOL Repertory y. 


Evenings 7.45. Mat., Sat., 2.30. 
To Young to Marry. By Martin Playin 
Wed., May 29, The Matriarch. By G. B. Ster 


MANCHESTER Repertory, 


Evenings 7.30. 


The Silver Cord. 


NORTHAMPTON. Repertory. 
Evenings 6.30 & 8.50. 


Private Room. By Naomi Royde-Smit 
The Repertory "Theatres whose announcemenis appear 
above are members of the Association of Repertory 
Theatres. For tmformation concerning Theatres belonein: 
to this Association, or qualified to belong to it, apply to th: 
Honorary Secretary, Bache Matthews, 7 Tavistock Pla 
London, W.C.1. 


By Sydney Howard 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HY NoT. ‘KEEP UP YOUR LANGUAG ES: 

French, German, Spanish, conversation tables— 

led by expert teacher—held every Friday, nat og wie 
classes, 2s. The term, 21s. 326 wing’ 8 Road, $ 


AMBL ING. Come and join a jolly , Ragsbling Cc lub. 
ss. for season. Send stamped addressed envelop 

for particulars. Box 759, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstil 

London, W.C.1. 





MEMBER of the new > eduestion fellowship invites 
7 any progressive mother, in or near Brighton, 1 
bring her children to play with a three-year-old boy 
please write first to Mrs. N., Royal Crescent Hote! 
angen. 


U AKE RISM. oleiitiaianatess ait Literature respect 

ing the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 

of Friends free on application to the Frienps’ Hom: 

Service Comm™itrre, Friends’ House, Euston Road 
London, N.W.1. 


NITARIAN Publications Free.—“ A Common-sens: 
view of the Bible.” Miss BARMBy, Mount Pleasan: 
Sidmouth. 
» | THE SEX EDUCATION CENTRE exists to provid: 
information, books, lectures, personal consultations 
and guidance to expert help on all aspects of sexua 
experience. Director, JANET CHANCE, Century Theatre 
Archer Strect, Westbourne Grove, W.11. Open 
Mondays 7-9 p.m. during May- Programme sen 
on request. 
MACKIE’S CASTLE SHORTBREAD 
is the famous EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD in 
thick fingers. It has had an instant 
popularity. 
Per tin by inland post 3s. 
Foreign postages on request. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., 
108 Princes satan Eeabesgh 2. 


} OOKPL ATE S. Heraldic end Pictorial, designed 
from £2 2s. Particulars from OsBorNne, 27 Eas- 
castle St. London W.1. 


UTO-INTOXICATION! Acidity, Dyspepsia, CON- 
STIPATION, Arthritis, RHEUMATISM 
COLITIS, and all Stomachic complaints. Inquire re 
Professor Metchnikoff’s food, New Research Company 
Dept. 9; Normanay, Guildford. 


PURE ( CHINA TEA 
"THE original TEMPLE GATEWAY KEEMUN direc 
from China in sib. miniature Chinese chests, canistc’ 
lined, 15s. each, cash with order or sent C.O.D, from 
Dept. T., RowLanD STIMSON & Co. (estd. 1885), Stimson 
House, 28 Tower Hill, E.C.3. 


OHN PEEL TWEEDS—woven from pure ¢ umber- 
land woo!, warm and weather resisting. Full! suil 
length 35s. 6d. or tos. 6d. per yard, §6in. wide. Send for 
tterns. RepmMayNe & Sons, Ltp, No. 10, Wigtoa 
Cumberland. 


x. CASANI SCHOOL OF BALLROOM DA*- 
CING. 90 Regent Street (Piccadilly Circus. 
Private Lessons daily, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., in all the latest 
ballroom dances, Guaranteed to teach you steps of any 
dance in THREE PRIVATE LESSONS, £1 15. % 
Practice Classes every Tuesday, 8.30 to 10.30 p.m. 3 
"PHONE REGENT 4438-9. 


AVE YOU COCKROAC HES ? Then buy 
“BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE 
universally and successfully used in ail parts of the 
Globe, extermination guaranteed, from Chemists 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers: Howarths 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 15. 6d., 25. 6d., 45 64. 
post free. 
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HOLIDAY 
SUGGESTIONS 


Special rates are being offered to advertisers under this 
heading for “. paneer wom mag £ small Rice ae 
ulars and quotations from t. » 10 . 
— Turnstile, London, W.C.%. 
_KINGSLEY HOTEL 
Street, W.C.1. Hot 
all Bedrooms. Numerous private 
bathrooms. Bedroom, Bath and Breakfast from 8s. 6d. 
per night. Illustrated ‘Booklet, “ Walks in Old London,” 
on application. 


“\ RUNDEL HOTEL, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
A Ouseis Thames and Embankment Gardens. 
Very quiet. 100 rooms. Modern equipment. Room, 
Breakfast and Bath from 9s. 6d. 


WHERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 
7 Ganede tom, 10.2. Room and Break- 

















fast 5s. a night or See oe oe 
is Peace te, Gt. os 2 Gunes welll 
EFORMED INNS.—Ask for 


descriptive list 

coe = free) of 180 INNS AND HOTELS 

t THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT 

me CSE ASSOCIATION, LTD., P.R.H.A., LTD. 
St "s House, 


193 Ri t Street, 
laa W.1. 
((HELSEA —Comfortable _ ““y— rooms with 


het and cold water, gas fires and electric light, 
a baths, attendance, from 27s. 6d., double 


night. Dinners optional.—Fiaxman 
house, 10 105 Galley Street, S.W.3. Flaxman 7284. 





HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS—centinued 
L_PISURELY TOURS. Danube oe Rhine, Vienna, 

Passau, Linz, N . as 
days, 17 gns. Ramble, po me Ty Bav. 
Alps, steamer down Rhine, Me ee 15 gms. No extras. 
Good hotels. Book carly. Number limited. WIsEMAN, 
19 St. Dunstan’s Hill, London, E.C.3. 


HE West of, bien, ADE: Mend, Sam | 
scenery in awe walking and 
hot water, 2_ bathrooms. Weekly inclusive ome, A> 
BarrRetTTr, i. no fo eo 


RESTFUL, quiet accommodation uy apple 
blossom, o: » old world vi Constant 
hot water. Efficient catering. Mrs. Cottage 
Farm, Smarden, Kent. “Phone 46. 


UMMER BUNGALOW. Lavender. Rose Garden. 
oo Also Artist’s Studio. “ Ores,” Doddington 

















FURNISHED Bungalow, Christchurch Harbour: 

Sleep 6. Gas, electricity, bathroom. Beach hut- 
Near sea, river and New Forest. Fry, 17 Valley Road, 
Welwyn Garden City. 


ALLOWAY. Sea, Moors, Hills. A lovely country ‘ 

ort and good food in old farmhouse, bath- 

room, h. andc. Garage. Mrs. Menzies, DRUMDOCH, 
STRANRAER. 


UERNSEY, Grande Mare, Vazon Bay. Visitors 
accommodated in old converted farmhouse facing 
beach. Mrs. CLARKE. 


CHILL. West of Ireland. Magnificent, scenery, 
bathing, fishing, home comforts. Irish hospitality. 
Dugont Hotel, Achill. oa 














FINTLEWORTH, Sussex. Fortrie Guest House. 
Real country. Comfort, good beds and cooking. 

Breakfast in bed if desired. °*Phone 61. 

YORKSHIRE Dates. 1 mile Aysgarth, 8 miles Buckden. 

P ortable guesthouse for energetic or restful 

helida Full or partial board residence. SMITH, 

Warnfor d, _Thoralby, Aysgarth, near Leyburn. 


THE OLD MILL CLUB, 
West Harnham. SALISBURY. 
Large countrified bedrooms with good attendance. 


15th century Refectory. 
Wonderful Blazing Log Fires. 
Three minutes by car from The Close. 
Terms from 3} guineas a week. 














)EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE. B mountain 
holiday. Victoria Golf Hotel. £4 4s. Swiss balconies, 
44 ens. Hot water and electricity in all 37 bedrooms. 


ORNW "ALL. Farmhouse, board-residence. "Near 
sea and golf. Beautifully situated. Photographs. 
Mas. JELBERT, Trewhiddle, St. Austell. 








[JNDER new and modern management, Thorshill 
Hotel, Hindhead, provides every possible comfort 
and excellent fare. 





}{OWDEN COURT, Torquay. 3 minutes by private 
path to sea. Sun room. Private bathrooms if 
required. Tel. 2807. A.A. appointed. 


RYE Sussex. Old ~ Hope Anchor Hotel. % Sunny 
comfortable. Quiet situation. Levely views. 
H. and c. water all bedrooms. A.A. ’*Phone 126. 


XOURNEMOUTH, Loughtonhurst. West Cliff Gdns. 
Entirely vegetarian. H. & C. ALL bedrooms. 
Write MANAGER for inclusive Tariff. 


LFRACOMBE, Candar Hotel. ‘Seafront. 80 bed- 

rooms (H. and C.)._Vi-spring beds. Lift. Special 
arly season terms. No wpping. Please write for 
illustrated brochure. 








XMOOR, sea. Private house. Few guests welcomed, 

every comfort. Woodland, garden, river; lovely 

views. Moderate. Box 758, N.S. & N., ro Gt. Turnstile, 
London, W.C.1. 








yp oe e CAR (if 9 hy P.. OF over), 
OUR CARAVA 
Wt cwt. “ Rice ” ~~ berth long folder). 
Take your wife (or other good cook), 
Pitch (5 mins. work) wiehin earshot of the curlew, 
bittern, guillemot or raven. Partics.: CLAYGATE 
_ Morors, Hare Lane, Claygate, Surrey. Esher 395. 


OxFOR ‘ORD, . The Castle Hotel. For comfort, service, 
food. Meals served till 10 p.m., h. & c. all 
rooms, gee Breakfast, 8s. Special Week-end Terms. 


Mey we ‘send you ‘illustrated guide to inform you of 
the innumerable holiday delights in North Wales ? 
33 Resorts, some gay, some peaceful. Sunbathing, sea- 
bathing, sailing, some, fishing, mountain climbing, 
‘ploring. touring, and all other sports and amusements. 
A complete holi ay district. Write to Dept. 25, North 
ales United Resorts, Bangor, enclosing 2d. stamps. 
Travel by L.M.S. at a Penny a Mile. 


| EEPDENE, SHANKLIN, I.W. Vegetarian Guest 
House, sea bathing, sandy beach 10 mins., tennis, 
kng-pong, etc. Glorious walking country; private car 
lor hire 6d. mile, 4 pass. seats. 24- -3 gns. to end of June, 
hen 3-4 gns. Every comfort. Air journey from London 
ston) 40 mins., air port + mile. Mrs. WYNNE. 
in 254. Also at 33 Courtfield Road, S.W.7. 

t 2094. 2}- 3 gns. Partial board 1 from 2 gns. 

(js ‘the Severn near Shrewsbury, the MYTTON 
AND MERMAID HOTEL, Atcham, offers dis- 
meuished entertainment to those en ; vute for Portmeirion. 


Ar the Head of the Teign Gorges, EASTON COURT 

.HOTEL, Chagford, on. Rooms with central 
— and running water from four guineas inclusive. 
A riding, intelligent cooking and Modern Library. 
A Writer's Hotel. 
RNGL ISH LAKES. Carefree, unconventional holi- 
y,.0av8 under delightful conditions on unique estate. 
‘ned accofamodation. Moderate charges. Par- 
‘ulars, LANGDALE ESTATE, oo -¥ Ambleside. 














SUSSEX. Old farmhouse, modernised. "Lovely un- 
spoilt country. Good food. Quiet. Telephone : 
Pulborough 90. Descriptive folder, Mims, Pythingdean, 

Pulborough. 
EST and RECUPERATE amidst beautiful GERMAN 
WOODLANDS. Charming, comfortable house. 
(If desired, special treatments, diets, medical baths, 
successful doctor.) Very moderate charges. References. 
OseRIn LUTTERLOH, Sanatorium, ad Helmstedt, 
Braunschweig. 
IVIERA.—Small comfortably furnished flat facing 
south and overlooking the sea, 2 bedrooms, kitchen, 
sitting room, bathroom, {9 P< month, 3 months £24 
Pension if desired. Sea Hote » Cap Meas, A.M, 


(*HAPEL RIDDING GUEST r HOUSE, WINDER- 

MERE. Beautiful position ; grounds ; 

gorece ; ; central heating, all comforts. Moderate terms. 
ident owners. Telephone: W’mere 285. 














OHN FOTHERGILL invites people going North | _ 


and South, East and West, to use the THREE 
SWANS, Market Harboro’. Now delightful. 


LORIOUS WEST CORNWALL FOR ECONOMI- 
CAL HOLIDAYS or RESIDENCE. Very 
comfortable furnished cottages to let for long or short 
periods. pe gem sea outlook Cliffs, coves, bathing, 
climbing moorland walks for the energetic—rest 
and quiet for the weary. Easy access Penzance and near 
village for supplies. No August dates left. For 
details, photos and terms, write giving dates to 








| Mrs. — Sevier, The Bungalow, Pendeen. 





EACON Hill School, Boyles Court, South "Weald, 

Essex, will be open for summer visitors from mid- 

July to mid-September. Very pleasant country accom- 

tion for those with short holidays. For terms write 
Principal. 





(COME to unspoilt "Surrey ‘end stay at “ Pilgrims,” 
Gomshall, the Guest House of character. Lovely 
garden. Perfect hard tennis court. Own produce. 





ORNWALL, North, overlooking Atlantic, fine coast 

scenery, excellent food, comfortable beds, low terms 

early months, vacancics Whitsun. Miss Thomson, 
Courtenay, Polzeath. 








T ONICH, in the West Highlands, 10 miles from 
Fort William, there is a small and comfortable 
hotel, beautifully situated on the shores of Loch Linnhe. 
Full particulars from Mrss VELLAcoTT, Onich Hotel, 
Onich, Inverness-shire. 


HIRD ECONOMISTS” TOUR TO "RUSSIA 

(arranged by a Society for Cultural Relations 

JULY -AUGUST 3rd. 

The tour will be led. y Mr. H. D. Dickinson of Leeds 
University and is open . Economists and those who are 
prepared to make as thorough a study of the planning of 
industry, agriculture and social conditions as can be 
accomplished in three weeks. 

LENINGRAD—MOSCOW—ROSTOV-on-Don— 

KHARKOV—DNIEPROGES—-MOSCOW— 
LENINGRAD 
THIRD CLASS (inclusive), £26. 
SECOND CLASS (inclusive), £44. 

For further information apply to S.C.R., 21 Blooms- 

bury Square, W C.1. 


USTRIAN LAKES. Wonderful holiday in glorious 
4 scenery. Charming, cultivated family, speaking 
French and English, takes guests in villa on outskirts of 
tourist centre. 9s. per day. Information from Miss 
JoEKes, 22 Sheldon Ave., N.6. 


RAU E. von KAMEKE, Mariental 42 Eisenach, 
Thiringia, Germany. Splendid district. Beautiful 
garden. Every comfort. Special attention to languages 
if desired. Reference: Protessoy W. G. Whittaker, The 
University, Glasgow. 
IEDERS-IN-STUBAI, Tirol: a . ft. ne 
10 miles Innsbruck, beautiful 
Excellent cuisine ; English spoken and Engle Libessy. 
Terms—Low season, 7s. 6d.; High, $s. to 8s. 6d. 
Special en ge parties. Herr Beck, Hotei 




















OING ABROAD? International Youth Tramps 
offer attractive holidays on the Continent. Comfort, 
+d. stamp for full, iltustrated 

. Drxon, 99 High Road, Buckhurst 
* Buckhurst 2831. 


economy, friendship. 


to J. 
Fait Essex. Tel.: 








SUMMER SCHOOLS 


A SUMMER SCHOOL OF ITALIAN. 
organised by the Italian Committee of the Modern 
Language Association, will be held at Girton College, 
Cambridge, from Aug. 2nd to Aug. 23rd. Among those 
who have promised lectures or courses of lectures are the 
following : 

Professor E. R. Vincent. 

Professor Edward Dent. 

Professor J. B. Trend (Cambridge). 

Professor Cesare Foligno (Oxford). 

Professor Walter Starkie (Dublin). 

Professor Mario Praz (Rome). 

Professor de Castelvecchio-Richardson (Birmingham). 

Dr. H. Goad (Director of the British Institute, 

Florence). 


The Rev. A. J. Whyte, D.Litt. 


Small graded language classes and Dante readings 
will be held daily. 


Special classes will be arranged for those who wish to begin 
the study of Italian. 


Inclusive charge for board and lodging, lectures and 
tuition: £15 155. 


For full programme and particulars, apply tw the 
Hon. Sec., Dr. G. S. Purxis, 151 Maldon Road, 
Colchester. 


HE CATHOLIC CRUSADE SUMMER SCHOOL 
AT THAXTED, ESSEX. AUGUST 3rd to 6th, 


THE agg OF CHRISTIAN COMMUNISM 
turday, August 3rd, “THe CHALLENGE,” 
CONRAD — Priest. vad 
ugust 4th, “ 
PUTTERILE Priest. 

Monday, August sth, 
HAROLD MASON. Priest. 

Tuesday, August 6th, 
BUCKNALL, Priest. 

ie tee throughout for Questions, Group 
and Gene iociueen. 

Sunday, 9 - m. High Mass. People’s Communion. 
Common eal. 6.30 p.m., Evensong. Sermon by 
JIM WILSON, Priest. Procession and Devotions. 

Sundey and Monday, Folk Dancing. 

Board and Lodge, approx. 20s. to 30s. 

Camping, approx. 12s. 

For all particulars, apply a PUTTERULL, 

s permed Cottage, » Thaxted, Essex 


* WorsHie AND Art,” by JACK 
“THe Lire or Cxeist,” by 


“Wat Now?” by JACK 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED | 
- wi. BE r TER ENVIRONMENT 
T will surprise you its manifest superiority 
W to ordinary Suburbs. “Daly minutes from 
King’s Cross, it is net only beautifully faid out, with good 
architecture and lovely gardens, but it has every faciiny 
for a healthy, cheerful, all-round life, including mexpen- 
sive sports, good schools, shops, . Cinema, end 
clubs of every kind that welcome new members. Modern 
houses can be purchased from £ $0 to £2,300, or rented 
from £50 up to £120 p.a. ABC >. Guide from N. S 
Howarb, Howardsgate, , Welwyn, Herts. 


o NA’ TURALISTS: 

South African writer offers furnished bungalow 
adjoining Royal Port Alfred Golf Links. Sum two 
adults, no children. June or July for six months or 
longer. Rent 35s. per week, or £7 monthly. Siemated 
on Indian Ocean, temperate sunny climate, no : 
Excellent centre conchologist, t, 

Cinematic bird studies im new country. Referenscs 
exchanged. For full particulars apply mmmedistcly m 
Miss ! Moor, 10 Cc raven Hill, HYDE PARK, W.1. 


20U" TH CORNWAL L, Boswinger. Five room 

furnished cottage. Beautiful situation. Sleep 

six. Secluded cove, sandy beach. June and hal: 
July, 24 gns. Write Farjeon, Round Hill, S.E.26. 


FoO® IMMEDI ATE SALE. Wovld anyone be mier- 

ested to take over Modern Boctesap—fae and 
Crafts Shop, at present making £1 a week and growing 
steadily. Large premises, eaceptionsily low rental, 25 
miles trom London. Box 764, N.S. & N. 10 Gt. Tera- 
stile, London, W.C.r. 


T° be let furnished, old thatched cottage, 8 rooms, 
bath and kitchen. Thaxted, 6 milcs, ——— 
18. Whole, 3 guineas, or part, self-contained, | — 
per week. Apply Park 4706, or Box 756, N s. 
10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 
WELWYN GARDEN CITY. Labour : savimg house, 
Near station and woods. Four bedrooms, three 
lavatory basins. Central heating. Medium garden with 
fruit trees. £1,000 for quick sale—19, Brocksweod 
Lane. ae 
HAMBERS FOR GENTLEMEN 
Newly furnished. Electric panel fires. Hot and cold 
water every room. Modern built-in baths. Breakfast, 
baths, shoes, light and service inclusive. Facing gardens, 
tennis. _— management. Apply 25 Meckenbargh 
Sq., W.C 


OUSE “TO LET, unfurnished, nr. Queen’s Club, 
Lendon. Tubes, Baron’s Court and West Ken- 
sington. 4 bed. 2 rec. Kit. Scul. Bath. 2 W.C.’s. 
Excellent storage and cupboards. “Phone. Small gda. 
Inclusive rent £1rits. Vac. June joth. Stamp par- 
ticulars. Sox 752, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, 
W.C.1. 


AMPSTEAD. Modern divan room, hot and cold, 
central heating, every convenience, meals optional 
109 Broadhurst Gardens, N.W.6. 


.C.1. Small attractive 2-roomed flat, furnd., 30s. 15 
Heathcote St., Mecklenburg Square. 


AT LAST 
= BED-SITTING Rooms in lovs'y old 
Bloomsbury Square. From 30s. Mus. s#s6. 4! 
| Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE AW 
THIS 
x HEAL 
ns AT PEOP. 
| CORR 
Fre 
m f.? 
LOWEST COST é 
Moz: 
SENS! 
Youn 
Provide security for your old age and protection g° 
for your dependants by means of PLay. 
the Association's me 
Bisco 
MINIMUM PREMIUM PLAN ig 
All classes of | 
Life Assurance transacted | “thy 
on attractive terms owing to | ri 
the absence of Commission Payments. ~ 
har 
| all ‘ 
FUNDS—£26 000,000 | 
/ / lt 1S ] 
until 
Write for Particulars to— nl 
A. W. EVANS, ae 
Actuary & Manager, vou 
| 81 King William Street, _ 
4 ae London, E.C.4 = — me « 
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